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ADVEBTISEMEMV 


It  generally  happens  that  if  an  author's 
works  proceed  very  rapidly  from  the 
press,  certain  persons  fix  upon  their  very 
number  as  a  fault,  and  base  upon  it  a 
charge  of  carelessness  from  rapidity. 
This  accusation  has  been  made  against, 
and  refuted  by,  so  many  great  men,  from 
Voltaire  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  for  an  inferior  one  to 
refer  to  their  defence,  or  to  point  out 
their  often  repeated  assertion,  that  those 
amongst  their  works  which  public  opinion 
has  decided  to  be  the  best  in  conception 
and  execution  have  always  been  those  most 
rapidly  composed.  I  know  that  such  has 
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IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

been  the  case  with  my  own  productions ; 
and  I  have  remarked,  indeed,  that  the  errors 
in  style  which  critics  have  condescended 
to  notice  in  my  books  have  generally 
been  added  in  correction :  for  I  fear  that, 
like  a  bad  workman,  in  attempting  to  mend 
one  flaw  I  generally  make  many  more. 
There  is,  however,  another  charge,  con- 
nected with  rapid  production,  which  has 
been  brought  against  voluminous  authors, 
— that  of  excessive  greed  of  gain.  It  was 
laid  against  that  good  as  well  as  great 
man  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  will  be  against 
every  one  who  writes  much.  The  public 
can  never  know  the  motives,  and  can 
know  very  little  of  the  conduct,  of  an 
author,  and  naturally  enough  attributes 
his  labours,  if  great  and  incessant,  to  the 
desire  of  making  money — the  grand  mov- 
ing power  of  the  present  day.  Many 
circumstances  may  prevent  the  author 
from  making  any  defence,  or  giving  any 
explanation.    If,  however,  the  charge  can 
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be  brought  with  a  show  of  justice  in  any 
instance,  it  is  peculiarly  so  when  a  writer 
gathers  together  scattered  tales  previously 
published,  and  gives  them  to  the  world 
in  a  collected  form.  Yet  the  public  may 
be  mistaken  even  here.  Not  liking  to  lie 
under  such  an  imputation,  however,  I 
beg  leave  to  assure  all  those  who  have 
shown  so  much  favour  to  my  works,  that 
in  the  present  instance  (as  with  several  of 
my  other  productions)  no  part  of  the  sums 
paid  for  the  tales  now  collected,  has,  first 
or  last,  ever  gone  into  my  own  pocket,  or 
been  applied  to  my  personal  purposes. 
I  believe  my  word  will  be  taken  for  this 
fact,  without  my  entering  into  any  farther 
explanation  upon  the  subject. 

The  Author. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


'Twas  a  bright  day  in  the  autumn,  the 
brown  leaves  were  still  upon  the  trees,  the 
moss  was  springing  up  rich  and  green  round 
the  old  roots  and  upon  the  sloping  banks, 
and  the  sun,  peeping  in  wherever  the  hand 
of  time  had  cast  down  their  verdant  garmen- 
ture  from  the  earlier  shrubs,  chequered  the 
ground  every  here  and  there  with  warm 
gleams  of  yellow  light,  which,  while  the 
wind  moved  the  branches  gently  above, 
waved  slowly  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
if  well  pleased  at  the  velvet  cushion  on 
which  it  rested. 

The  scene  was  as  still  and  solitary  as  it 
was  possible  to  conceive,  for  those  were 
days  in  which  civil  wars  and  angry  strife 
had  diminished  by  one  half  the  population 
of  merry  England.  No  forester  took  his 
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way  through  the  wood,  no  guard  of  the 
king's  chase,  no  baron's  huntsman  watched 
to  see  whether  some  churl  or  yeoman  was 
not  aiming  the  shaft  at  the  royal  deer,  or 
entangling  the  roebuck  in  a  concealed  snare. 
Stephen,  pressed  on  all  sides,  had  been 
forced  to  abandon  rights  for  the  sake  of 
popularity,  and  many  a  wide  track  deserted 
by  its  lord,  and  destitute  of  inhabitants, 
remained  open  to  any  one  that  chose  to 
hunt  within  its  precincts. 

A  low  wind  sighed  through  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  and  made  the  dry  leaves  whis- 
per, as  if  telling  each  other  some  solemn 
tale.  The  sun  shone,  as  I  have  said  ;  but, 
with  great  silence  and  in  the  midst  of  so- 
litude, there  is  something  solemn  even  in 
the  sunshine.  At  length  a  woodpecker 
came  down  upon  the  green  moss,  ran  up 
a  neighbouring  tree,  knocked  it  with  his 
bill  where  it  seemed  hollow,  and  then 
either  darted  back  again  to  the  ground 
or  flew  on  to  another  tree,  with  the  wild 
melancholy  sort  of  laugh  to  which  that  bird 
gives  utterance  while  upon  the  wing. 

He  had  gone  on  this  way  for  nearly  an 
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hour,  confining  his  excursions  to  the  limits 
of  a  few  hundred  yards,  when  suddenly 
he  started  up  from  a  soft  cushion  of  moss 
on  which  he  had  settled  for  a  moment, 
and  flew  away  from  the  open  part  where 
the  trees  stood  far  apart  into  the  depths  of 
the  thicker  wood  beyond. 

What  was  it  startled  the  wild  bird  from 
the  turf?  It  was  a  step  that  fell  lightly, 
and  scarcely  left  a  print  behind  it,  but  it 
was  quick  and  hurried,  and  the  small  foot 
that  made  it  was  somewhat  weary  with  the 
length  of  way  it  had  come. 

In  a  moment  after,  in  the  midst  of  the 
tall  trees  where  the  woodpecker  had  been 
disporting  himself,  there  stood  the  form  of 
a  girl  of  some  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age.  Over  her  other  clothes  she  wore  a 
dark  brown  cloak,  such  as  in  those  days 
was  very  commonly  used  by  women  of  the 
lower  orders ;  and  the  hood,  which  formed 
a  principal  part  of  the  garment,  was  brought 
far  over  the  head. 

This  mantle,  rough  and  rude  in  itself, 
seemed  also   somewhat    too   large  for  the 
person  that  bore  it,  but,   nevertheless,  it 
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could  not  conceal  entirely  the  grace  of  the 
form  it  covered,  nor  the  free  movement  of 
each  well-turned  limb. 

The  lady  —  for  no  one  who  saw  her 
could  doubt  that  such  she  was  —  paused 
as  she  came  up  to  the  spot  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  gazed  round  about  her  some- 
what inquiringly,  as  if  she  expected  to  find 
something  there  which  she  did  not  behold. 

"  It  is  strange,"  she  said  at  length,  in  a 
a  sweet  melodious  voice,  like  the  musical 
murmuriug  of  a  stream — "it  is  very  strange 
that  the  old  woman  is  not  here  —  perhaps 
I  am  before  the  time ;  I  will  wait  and 
see;"  and  seating  herself  on  the  mossy 
bank  in  the  sunshine  she  bent  clown  her 
head  upon  her  hand,  and  soon  fell  into  a 
deep  fit  of  meditation.  The  expression 
of  her  countenance  grew  something  more 
than  thoughtful  —  it  grew  even  melancholy; 
and  so  busy  did  she  become  with  her  own 
reveries,  that  her  tongue  betrayed  from 
time  to  time  the  ideas  which  were  passing 
within. 

"  It  is  very  long,"  she  said  —  "very  long 
since  I  heard  from  him.  Old  Maude  has 
forgot  such  feelings,  or  she  would  not  keep 
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me  waiting  for  the  letter.  I  wonder  if  I 
shall  ever  forget  them  too?  —  Oh,  I  hope 
not!"  and  again  she  fell  into  silent  thought 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  rich  green 
stems  of  the  moss,  which  carpeted  the 
ground  beneath  her  feet. 

A  minute  or  two  after,  however,  borne 
upon  the  light  wind,  came  the  sound  of  a 
distant  bell,  and  looking  up  and  listening 
with  a  smile,  she  again  murmured,  "I  was 
too  soon !  there  is  the  bell  of  the  convent 
sounding  the  Angelus.,, 

Scarcely  had  the  last  tone  died  away, 
when  another  sound  met  her  ear,  the  tones 
of  a  full  clear  voice,  singing  a  gay  country 
ditty  —  one  of  the  many  for  which  old 
England  has  been  famous  in  all  ages.  The 
words  were  in  the  old  Saxon  tongue,  but 
they  may  very  nearly  be  rendered  as  follows 
in  the  English  of  our  own  day  :  — 

SONG. 

Shut  the  window,  close  the  door, 
See  the  sere  leaves  strew  the  floor, 
Chilling  winds  are  in  the  sky, 
Autumn's  gone  and  Spring  is  nigh, 
But  winter  lies  between  ; 
B    4 
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Oh  !  the  brown  leaf,  oh  !  the  brown, 
Best  of  hues  for  field  or  town, 

It  outlives  the  good-bye  of  the  green. 

Hark  !  the  Curfew,  hide  the  fire, 
Let  no  flame  rise  like  a  spire, 
But  leave  enough  of  ashes  bright 
To  see  my  Maude's  eyes  by  the  light 

That  the  grey  embers  lend  : 
Oh  !  the  grey,  night's  sober  grey, 
Gold  and  blue  sky  for  the  day, 

But  grey  falls  on  all  in  the  end. 

The  lady  had  started  up  at  the  very  first 
tones,  and  looked  in  the  direction  whence 
they  came  with  some  degree  of  apprehen- 
sion. As  she  listened  however,  she  said, 
with  a  more  assured  countenance,  — 

"  She  has  sent  her  son,  the  good  wood- 
man, yet  that  does  not  sound  like  his  voice 
either.  I  will  creep  behind  those  bushes 
and  watch  —  yet  it  must  be  he." 

Silently  drawing  back,  and  keeping  the 
tree  still  between  her  and  the  path  by 
which  the  singer  seemed  to  be  approaching, 
she  placed  herself  amidst  some  bushes,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from 
the  spot  where  she  had  been  seated.     As 
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she  there  stood,  the  person  whose  voice  she 
had  heard  came  forward  from  the  thicker 
part  of  the  wood,  turning  his  eyes,  as  he 
advanced,  towards  the  westward,  which,  it 
must  be  remarked,  was  the  quarter  from 
which  the  lady  herself  had  first  appeared. 
He  slackened  his  pace  too  as  he  came  up, 
so  that  she  fancied  there  could  be  but  little 
doubt  that  it  was  for  her  he  looked. 

His  dress,  also,  reassured  her,  for  it  con- 
sisted of  the  yellow  untanned  leather  coat 
of  the  woodman,  which,  from  the  greenish 
ochrey  earth  that  was  employed  to  clean  it, 
received  a  tint  very  much  like  that  of  the 
young  leaves  of  the  trees.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  in  the  very  best  condition,  being  a 
good  deal  worn  and  somewhat  ragged  at 
the  spot  where  the  heavy  axe,  thrust  through 
the  broad  belt,  had  chafed  the  thick  leather 
for  many  a  day.  There  was  a  large  gap, 
too,  and  a  patch  upon  the  right  arm  ;  and 
the  fair  girl,  as  she  marked,  while  advancing 
towards  him,  his  tattered  array,  mentally 
promised,  with  a  kindly  heart  expanding 
at  the  thought  of  tidings  from  those  she 
loved,  that  she  would  give  the  good  wood- 
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man  wherewithal  to  renew  his  leathern  coat 
as  a  reward  for  bearing  her  the  letter  she 
expected. 

The  peasant,  unconscious  of  her  pre- 
sence, was  looking  the  other  way ;  but 
though  her  step  was  light  his  ear  soon 
caught  it,  and  he  turned  quickly  towards 
her  as  she  came  forward. 

There  might  be  seen,  the  instant  that 
his  face  was  visible,  a  sudden  change  in  the 
lady's  look.  She  stopped,  gazed  at  him 
with  an  expression  of  astonishment,  and 
then  uttering  a  cry  of  surprise  and  joy, 
sprang  forward  to  his  arms.  In  her  eager- 
ness the  hood  and  mantle  fell  off,  disclosing 
the  graceful  person,  the  lovely  face,  and  the 
rich  apparel  below ;  and  it  was  a  strange 
sight  certainly  to  see  so  fair  and  delicate 
a  creature,  habited  as  might  become  the 
daughter  of  a  prince,  clasped  in  the  arms 
of  one  clothed  in  such  rude  attire. 

It  wanted,  however,  but  one  glance  at 
his  countenance  to  show  that  he,  upon 
whose  bosom  the  lady  hung  so  fondly,  was 
not  what  he  at  first  appeared ;  and  every 
movement  spoke  of  long  training  to  grace- 
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ful  exercises  and  to  courtly  demeanour, 
though  his  limbs  were  well  fitted  to  wield 
the  heavy  sword  or  couch  the  tough  spear. 
He  was  tall  and  powerfully  made,  but  his 
face  was  mild  and  kind ;  and  his  eye,  as  it 
rested  upon  the  fair  girl  whom  he  now 
held  to  his  heart,  was  full  of  tenderness 
and  affection  as  well  as  joy  — joy  rising  out 
of  grief,  and  not  yet  entirely  freed  from 
some  portion  thereof,  like  a  flower  opening 
out  after  a  shower,  but  with  its  head  still 
bent  down,  and  its  leaves  encumbered  with 
the  drops  that  had  fallen  heavily  upon  it. 

All  that  the  young  gentleman  said  for 
some  time  was,  "  Eva,  my  beloved  Eva!" 
and  all  that  the  lady  replied  was,  "  Oh, 
Richard,  how  long  it  is  since  we  have 
met ! " 

Then  succeeded  words  of  joy,  and  ten- 
derness, and  love ;  but  upon  these  we 
will  not  dwell ;  for  to  pause  and  fix  our 
eyes  upon  moments  of  such  happiness  is 
like  gazing  upon  the  sun,  which  for  long 
after  prevents  us  from  seeing  clearly  other 
things  less  bright.  They  had  much  to  say, 
however,  that  was  not  joyful ;  they  had 
b  6   ' 
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much  to  tell  that  was  painful  to  hear ;  for 
though  Eva  St.  Clair  assured  him  again 
and  again  that  she  would  never  love  any- 
one but  him,  that  sooner  than  wed  any 
other  she  would  take  that  fatal  vow  by 
which  many  a  young,  a  kind,  and  affection- 
ate heart  bound  itself  in  those  days  to  cold 
solitude  for  ever,  she  had  yet  to  tell  him 
that  she  saw  no  prospect  of  her  father,  the 
well-known  Hubert  of  St.  Clair,  changing 
in  any  degree  his  determination  of  refusing 
him  her  hand.  He  had  once  indeed  been 
permitted  to  expect  it  as  a  certain  treasure, 
and  with  him  all  her  early  years  had  been 
passed,  to  him  all  her  young  affection  had 
been  given.  But  dissension  between  their 
parents  had  been  permitted,  as  was  so  often 
the  case  in  those  days,  to  break  through 
the  happiness  of  their  children ;  and  this 
enmity  seemed,  she  said,  of  a  character 
rather  to  be  aggravated  than  diminished 
by  time,  at  least  in  the  mind  of  her  father, 
who,  though  generous  to  all,  and  especially- 
kind  to  her,  would  not  yield  a  point  where 
he  conceived  his  honour  was  concerned. 
He,  too,  had  to  tell  much  that  was  pain- 
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ful ;  he  had  to  inform  her  that  his  father 
was  more  than  ever  attached  to  the  cause 
of  the  usurper  Stephen,  and  that  he,  his 
son,  was  still  bound  to  fight  upon  a  side 
where  his  heart  told  him  that  the  cause 
was  unjust,  and  where  his  own  observation 
showed  him  that  wrong  was  upheld  by 
tyranny  —  a  side  in  defence  of  which  his 
arm  was  weak  and  his  sword  fell  powerless, 
where  he  felt  that  he  could  never  win  re- 
nown, because  his  heart  was  deprived  of  all 
those  enthusiasms  which  lead  on  to  high 
destinies,  in  whatever  cause  they  are  en- 
listed. 

Still,  however,  while  they  communicated 
to  each  other  all  these  sad  tidings,  the  joy 
of  thus  meeting  again  mingled  with  the 
sorrow ;  and  many  a  look  of  love,  and 
many  a  fond  caress  were  added,  which 
softened  their  grief,  and  made  the  antici- 
pated evils  seem  far  off,  while  hope  was 
born  of  joy. 

Though  their  meeting,  even  in  the  wild 
chase  of  the  Lords  of  St.  Clair,  was  a  rash 
and  dangerous  act,  yet  they  promised  to 
meet  again  ;  and  still  they  talked,  and  still 
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they  lingered :  nor  would  they  probably  have 
separated  for  many  a  moment  longer  had 
not  the  sound  of  a  horn,  echoing  through 
the  glades  of  the  wood,  told  them  that 
some  one  was  rapidly  approaching. 

"Fly,  Richard  !  fly  ! "  exclaimed  the 
fair  girl ;  "it  is  my  father,  most  likely 
it  is  my  father!  and,  oh!  if  he  were  to 
find  you  here,  how  terrible  might  be  the 
result!" 

Richard  de  Lacy  pressed  her  once  more 
to  his  heart,  once  more  kissed  the  sweet 
lips  of  her  who  loved  him,  and  then  plunged 
into  the  deepest  part  of  the  wood  ;  while 
Eva,  snatching  up  the  dark  mantle  she  had 
dropped,  gathered  it  closely  round  her, 
and,  with  a  quick  step,  bent  her  way 
homeward. 
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CHAP.  II. 

We  must  now  change  the  scene  for  a  time, 
for  in  so  brief  a  history  as  this  the  reader's 
imagination  must  aid  the  writer  and  supply- 
all  those  links  in  the  chain  which  would 
occupy  much  time  to  detail. 

On  the  top  of  a  high-wooded  hill  in  the 
county  of  Buckingham,  which  was  in  those 
days  covered  with  great  forests  of  beech 
trees,  rose  heavily  from  amidst  the  green 
boughs  the  square  keep  of  an  old  Norman 
castle.  This  was  all  that  could  be  seen  of 
the  dwelling  of  the  Lords  of  St.  Clair  from 
the  lower  country  which  it  commanded  ; 
but  upon  approaching  through  the  chase, 
vast  ranges  of  walls  and  towers  and  out- 
buildings became  apparent,  moats  and 
ditches  covering  a  great  extent  of  ground, 
with  the  turreted  gate  and  barbican  thrown 
forward  in  the  front.  Though  no  artillery 
in  those  days  looked  down  from  the  battle- 
ments with  mouths  ready  to  pour  forth  fire 
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and  destruction  upon  those  who  might 
attack  them,  yet  the  aspect  of  the  walls  was 
no  less  imposing;  and  bold  must  have  bet;} 
the  man,  who,  without  an  overwhelming 
force,  would  have  marched  to  the  assault  of 
the  castle  of  St.  Clair. 

Such  was  not  likely  to  be  the  case  on 
the  day  of  which  we  speak.  But,  never- 
theless, there  was  an  imposing  display  of 
strength  upon  the  walls  —  archers,  and 
slingers,  and  men-at-arms ;  and  though  the 
gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  draw- 
bridge was  down,  yet  the  archway  was 
lined  with  soldiers,  and  the  great  court  was 
half-filled  with  men  in  complete  arms. 

Often  did  it  happen  in  those  days  that  the 
appearance  of  reverence  covered  prepara- 
tions for  defence  or  resistance ;  and  while 
Hubert  St.  Clair  stood  a  few  steps  beyond 
the  gateway  of  his  own  castle,  clad  in  the 
long  and  flowing  robes,  which  were  then 
much  affected  in  times  of  peace  and  security 
by  the  Norman  nobles,  he  looked  round 
upon  the  iron-clad  forms  and  bristling 
spears  of  his  soldiery  with  pride  and  plea- 
sure, while  he  watched  the  advance  of  a 
small  train  of  horsemen  who  came  slowly 
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up  the  long  road  cut  round  the  edge  of  the 
wooded  hill. 

The  person  who  appeared  at  the  head 
of  that  party  was  Stephen,  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  ever  and  anon  as  he  rode  up 
the  ascent,  he  rolled  his  eyes  over  the  well- 
manned  walls  he  was  approaching,  and 
murmured  some  words  to  himself  in  a  tone 
of  displeasure,  perhaps  of  scorn.  When 
he  encountered  St.  Clair,  indeed,  his  face 
assumed  a  softer  aspect,  and  he  tried  hard 
to  smooth  his  tone  and  manner  as  he  re- 
turned the  salutation  of  the  baron.  The 
effort  was  very  unsuccessful,  however,  and 
a  heavy  frown  still  sat  upon  his  brow  as  he 
dismounted  from  his  horse  and  entered  the 
hall,  where  every  thing  had  been  prepared 
to  receive  him  with  distinction,  as  far  as 
the  shortness  of  the  notice  he  had  given 
would  permit. 

"  Well,  my  good  lord,  well,"  he  said, 
while  he  advanced  into  the  hall,  still  glanc- 
ing his  eye,  as  he  spoke,  over  every  object 
that  the  place  contained,  "  I  have  come  all 
this  way  from  my  army  to  see  if  I  cannot 
persuade  you  to  give  your  fair  daughter  to 
the  son  of  my  noble  friend,  De  Lacy." 
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The  baron  heard  him  with  a  calm,  cold 
countenance,  but  replied  nothing  directly, 
merely  saying,  "  Let  me  beseech  you,  my 
liege,  to  taste  some  refreshment,  such  as 
my  poor  place  can  afford.  Had  I  known 
of  your  coming  sooner,  I  would  have  been 
better  provided/' 

"  But  give  me  an  answer,  give  me  an 
answer,  my  good  lord,"  cried  the  king, 
"  and  a  fair  answer,  too,  I  beseech  you." 

"  I  seek  not  to  marry  my  daughter, 
sire,"  replied  the  baron,  in  the  same  cold 
tone  ;  "  perhaps  before  I  do  she  may  be  a 
ward  of  the  crown." 

Stephen  bit  his  lip,  but  smothered  every 
inclination  to  make  a  sharp  reply,  saying  in 
a  jesting  tone,  "  But  where  is  the  fair  lady, 
where  is  your  daughter,  my  lord  ?  Let 
us  have  her  to  council :  her  voice  surely 
will  have  some  weight  in  the  matter." 

"  Not  knowing  of  your  coming,  my 
liege,"  replied  the  baron,  "  she  is  gone 
forth,  I  understand,  either  to  visit  the  good 
nuns  of  Grace  Dieu,  or  to  see  her  foster- 
mother,  Maude,  who  lives  near  the  small 
town  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chase.     But 
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where  is  your  noble  son,  my  liege  ?  Your 
messengers  informed  me  he  came  with  you." 

"  He  follows  hard  after,"  answered  the 
king,  "  perhaps  he  may  have  gone  to  strike 
a  hart  in  your  forest,  Sir  Hubert.  You  will 
not  grudge  the  king's  son  ahead  of  venison  ?" 

"  Heaven  forbid!"  replied  the  baron; 
"but  there  seems  some  disturbance  without 
there,  as  if  they  were  bringing  in  some  one 
who  is  hurt.  Heaven  for efend  that  your 
son,  my  liege,  should  have  met  any  of  my 
rough  foresters ! " 

Stephen  looked  instantly  towards  the 
court,  but  seeing  his  son,  Prince  Eustace, 
on  horseback,  and  apparently  safe,  he  turn- 
ed again  towards  the  baron,  whose  attention 
had  been  called  in  another  direction. 

During  the  brief  time  the  king's  eyes  had 
been  examining  the  court,  some  other  per- 
sons had  been  added  to  the  group  in  the 
hall ;  but  ere  we  proceed  to  say  what  brought 
them  thither,  we  must  once  more  take  the 
wings  of  imagination  and  fly  back  to  the 
glades  of  the  forest,  and  to  the  scenes 
which  had  just  taken  place  under  their 
green  canopy. 
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Eva,  as  we  have  said,  had  hastened 
rapidly  homeward ;  and  though  the  hunt- 
ing horns  sounded  hither  and  thither  at  no 
great  distance  from  her,  the  path  she  pur- 
sued was  for  some  way  quite  solitary.  At 
length,  secure  from  being  found  in  the  midst 
of  the  wild  chase  with  Richard  De  Lacy, 
she  slackened  her  pace  and  walked  more 
slowly,  stopping  at  last  entirely  to  take 
breath  and  gaze  around  her,  at  a  spot  where 
the  road,  rounding  an  angle  of  the  hill,  ex- 
posed a  deep  wooded  valley  below,  with  a 
wide  sloping  upland  on  the  other  side  rising 
gradually  towards  her  father's  castle,  the 
tall  keep  of  which  was  discernible  above  the 
woody  scene  before  her  eyes. 

Along  the  side  of  the  opposite  hill  the 
hunt  was  sweeping  merrily  along  ;  horse- 
men and  hounds  were  seen  from  time  to 
time  bursting  forth  for  an  instant  and  then 
plunging  again  amongst  the  bushes,  and 
still  the  cheerful  echo  of  the  horns  and 
eager  cry  of  the  dogs  told  which  way  the 
chase  went,  as  the  quarry  led  them  through 
a  long  mazy  course  amidst  its  native  woods. 

Eva  gazed,  and  saw  them  take  their  way 
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in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  her 
own  steps  were  bent ;  but  the  moment  after 
she  started  with  surprise  and  a  faint  cry,  as 
two  gaily-dressed  horsemen  dashed  forth 
from  the  wood  close  beside  her,  and  one  of 
them  springing  from  his  horse,  caught  the 
edge  of  her  mantle  with  rude  familiarity. 

"  Ha !  my  pretty  maiden,"  he  cried,  "  we 
have  been  hunting  the  hart  and  caught 
the  hind,  ha  ?  Back  with  your  hood ! 
Back  with  your  hood!  We  free  foresters 
let  no  deer  escape  us.  On  my  soul,  Eustace, 
this  is  no  pitiful  prize  !  Thank  my  lucky 
stars  which  gave  you  the  first  choice  and 
the  miller's  maiden,  and  threw  this  pretty 
creature  as  the  prize  of  the  second  chance." 

The  person  who  addressed  her  was  a 
young  man  of  some  nineteen  or  twenty  years 
of  age,  rather  effeminate  than  otherwise  in 
his  appearance,  and  with  a  great  quantity 
of  long  black  hair*,  beautifully  curled  and 

*  This  was  an  effeminate  custom,  against  which 
the  good  archbishop  Anselm  preached  in  vain. 
Some,  indeed,  of  the  Norman  nobles  cut  off  the 
long  ringlets  which  were  the  objects  of  his  aversion, 
but  many  retained  them,  and  few  gave  up  the  vices 
that  accompanied  them. 
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parted  in  front.  As  he  spoke  he  pulled  back 
violently  the  hood  from  Eva's  face,  and,  at 
the  same  moment,  cast  his  arm  round  her 
slender  waist.  She  struggled  to  free  her- 
self, entreated,  threatened  her  father's  wrath, 
but  he  heard  not  or  heeded  not.  Those 
were  days  of  unbridled  license,  when  even 
churches  and  monasteries  did  not  give  se- 
curity, and  the  walls  of  the  castle  were 
woman's  only  place  of  safety  against  insult 
and  brutal  violence.  Terror  took  posses- 
sion of  the  daughter  of  St.  Clair,  and  she 
screamed  loudly  again  and  again. 

Ere  the  second  cry  had  issued  from  her 
lips,  however,  some  one  darted  from  the 
wood,  and  in  a  moment  another  followed 
him.  Both  were  dressed  as  woodmen;  and 
again  Eva  screamed  loudly,  holding  forth 
her  arms  towards  the  one  who  first  appeared. 

"  Get  thee  back,  churl !  "  cried  the  man 
who  held  her,  still  detaining  her  with  his 
left  arm,  while  he  drew  his  sword  with  his 
right.  "  Get  thee  back,  or,  by  Heaven,  I 
will  send  thy  soul  to  the  place  appointed 
for  serfs  in  the  other  world,"  and  he  laughed 
loud  at  his  own  jest. 
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His  laughter  was  soon  over,  however, 
for  the  stranger  was  upon  him  in  a  moment, 
with  a  broad  axe  drawn  from  his  belt  and 
glittering  in  his  hand.  The  proud  noble 
struck  at  him  with  his  blade,  but,  to  his 
surprise,  the  axe  met  the  blow  and  parried 
it  as  a  weapon  in  the  hand  of  a  skilful 
swordsman.  With  a  bitter  curse  he  let  go  his 
hold  of  Eva,  and  rushed  forward  upon  his 
adversary;  but  he  had  scarcely  time  to  make 
another  blow  when  his  opponent,  turning 
the  back  of  the  axe,  struck  him  first  on  the 
shoulder  a  stroke  that  brought  him  on  his 
knee,  and  then  another  on  the  forehead, 
which,  though  lighter  than  the  first,  laid 
him  stunned  and  bleeding  on  the  earth. 

"  Lie  there,  Earl  of  Northampton  !"  said 
his  adversary,  and  then  giving  one  glance 
towards  Eva,  who  had  fled  to  some  distance, 
he  turned  upon  the  second  cavalier  who  had 
likewise  drawn  his  sword,  and  with  furious 
and  blasphemous  invectives  was  pressing 
fiercely  upon  the  last  of  the  two  who  had 
come  to  the  lady's  rescue.  The  other 
horseman  was  even  younger  than  the  first, 
but   pride    and  violence   were   written  in 
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every  feature,  and  vice  had  furrowed  early 
marks  of  its  effects  upon  his  countenance. 

"  Walter,  Walter,"  cried  the  voice  of 
him  who  had  so  soon  terminated  the  con- 
test with  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  ad- 
dressing the  peasant  who  had  followed 
him  ;  "leave  him,  Walter — it  is  the  king's 
son  !  — The  lady  is  safe — leave  him,  I  say." 

"  He  shall  not  leave  me  till  I  have  cleft  his 
scull,"  cried  the  prince.  "  Richard  de Lacy, 
I  know  you,  and  if  you  dare  to  interfere  I 
will  treat  you  as  I  would  a  hound  ;  "  and  as 
he  spoke  he  spurred  forward  his  horse  upon 
the  woodman  Walter,  aiming  a  furious  blow 
at  his  head. 

But  Richard  de  Lacy  thrust  himself  be- 
tween, turned  aside  the  stroke,  and  catching 
the  bridle  of  Prince  Eustace's  horse,  reined 
it  sharply  back  upon  its  haunches,  till  it 
slipped  and  well  nigh  rolled  down  the  hill. 

"  Fie,  sir,  for  shame,"  said  De  Lacy, 
"  some  day  such  acts  will  cost  you  a  crown  ! 
You  can  do  no  more  mischief  here  however. 
—  Get  some  of  your  attendants  to  carry 
away  the  carrion  of  yon  vile  perverter  of 
your  youth." 
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"  Hark  ye,  De  Lacy,  hark  ye,"  cried  the 
prince,  bending  over  his  saddle  bow,  and 
dropping  the  point  of  his  sword  ;  —  "  Hark 
ye,  De  Lacy !  "  and  as  the  young  baron  ap- 
proached nearer  to  hear,  the  prince  struck 
him  a  blow  with  his  clenched  fist  in  the 
face,  saying,  "  Take  that,  hound!  and 
learn  your  duty." 

De  Lacy  suddenly  raised  high  the  axe  in 
his  hand,  but  instantly  suffered  it  to  fall 
again  without  doing  the  deed  he  had  medi- 
tated. 

"  The  time  for  answering  this  will  come," 
he  said;  "  it  shall  not  be  told  of  me,  that  I 
killed  the  king's  son  in  a  wood,  with  no  one 
by,  or  broke  the  neck  of  a  stripling  who 
deserves  but  the  rod  of  a  pedagogue." 

Thus  saying,  he  cast  free  the  rein,  and 
making  the  woodman  go  before  him  he  fol- 
lowed Eva  on  her  way.  He  overtook  her 
soon  ;  for  though  fright  carried  her  fast,  her 
strength  soon  failed  ;  and  taking  a  small 
path,  which  all  of  them  well  knew,  through 
the  depth  of  the  wood,  he  led  her  to  one 
of  the  posterns  of  the  castle  and  there  left 
her  in  safety.     When  he  had  done  so,  he 

vol.  i.  c 
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went  back  to  the  woodman's  cottage,  cast 
off  the  dress  under  which  he  had  concealed 
his  rank,  and  mounted  the  horse  which  was 
waiting  there  for  his  return. 

At  the  neighbouring  town  a  large  and 
splendid  train  had  been  ordered  to  remain 
till  he  came  back;  but  Richard  de  Lacy 
waited  only  for  those  who  were  ready  to 
spring  into  the  saddle  ;  and  spurring  on- 
ward, without  the  loss  of  an  hour,  he 
reached  his  father's  castle  on  the  following 
morning,  just  as  high  mass  was  over. 

The  old  Lord  was  still  in  the  chapel 
speaking  with  true  friends  and  affectionate 
retainers  ere  he  returned  to  the  hall ;  but 
Richard  advanced  at  once  up  the  aisle,  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  his  father,  strode 
without  a  pause  to  the  high  altar,  on  which, 
after  kissing  the  cross  upon  the  hilt,  he 
laid  down  his  sheathed  sword,  saying, 
"  That  sword  shall  never  be  drawn  again 
in  the  service  of  an  usurper,  or  for  the 
race  of  one  who  has  dared  to  strike  the  son 
of  Reginald  de  Lacy  ! " 

The  old  man  frowned  upon  him  but 
made  no  reply. 
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CHAP.  III. 

There  were  busy  and  eager  movements 
seen  through  the  lands  of  Hubert  St.  Clair 
— horsemen  galloping  hither  and  thither, 
the  yeoman  catching  up  his  bow,  the  man- 
at-arms  buckling  on  hauberk  and  helmet, 
and  troops  flocking  to  the  castle  from  every 
part  of  the  domain.  These  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  some  sudden  change  in  the  views 
and  the  prospects  of  the  Lord  of  St.  Clair, 
were  followed  by  the  marching  of  forces  to- 
wards Oxford  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  strongest  bands,  was  seen  a  fair  lady, 
with  a  train  of  matrons  and  damsels  attend- 
ing upon  her,  and  several  old  squires  and 
grooms  who  had  beheld  her  grow  up 
amongst  them  from  infancy  to  woman- 
hood. 

In  the  good  town  of  Oxford  there  stood, 
at  that  time,  a  large  palace  and  a  strong 
castle,  both  of  which  have  long  been  swept 
c  2 
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away,  if  not  entirely,  yet  so  far  as  to  leave 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  original  forms  be- 
hind. At  the  gates  of  the  palace  Eva 
St.  Clair  dismounted  from  her  horse,  and 
was  led  on,  by  some  attendants  who  met 
her  at  the  entrance,  into  a  chamber,  where 
sat  a  lady  of  tall  commanding  person  and 
imposing  aspect. 

Eva  advanced,  somewhat  agitated  but 
still  gracefully,  and  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the 
Empress  Matilda,  for  such  was  the  High 
Dame  into  whose  presence  she  now  came. 

The  empress  suffered  her  to  kneel,  gazing 
on  her  as  she  did  so  with  a  look  of  some 
surprise  and  some  admiration  ;  but  at  length 
seeming  suddenly  to  recollect  her,  she  ex- 
claimed, "Ah,  the  daughter  of  St.  Clair! 
He  has  indeed  kept  his  word  with  me, 
and  sooner  than  he  promised  ; "  and  bend- 
ing down  her  head,  she  kissed  the  fair  brow 
that  was  raised  towards  her,  and  asked 
what  news  the  lady  had  brought. 

"  I  bring  you,  madam,"  said  Eva,  "asmall 
band  of  three  hundred  chosen  men,  and 
tidings  from  my  father,  that  with  the  same 
number  he  has  gone  to  join  your  Majesty's 
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brother,  the  noble  Earl  of  Gloucester. 
Besides  this,  he  holds  three  castles  strongly 
garrisoned  for  your  Majesty's  service,  and 
he  hopes  ere  long  to  come  to  you  with  the 
earl,  and  such  a  force  as  will  make  your 
enemies  tremble." 

Such  tidings  were  very  consolatory  to 
the  empress  queen ;  and  the  aid  she  so  sud- 
denly received  was  indeed  most  needful, 
for  her  party  had  been  reduced  to  little 
better  than  a  name.  Stephen's  power  was 
every  day  increasing :  her  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  had  gone  to  seek  assistance 
in  Normandy  and  Anjou,  and  she  was  left 
with  a  very  scanty  force  to  keep  alive  the 
struggle  till  his  return. 

That  return,  however,  was  delayed  much 
longer  than  any  one  expected,  by  the  hesi- 
tation and  uncertainty  of  her  own  husband, 
who  left  her  to  fight  for  the  crown  which 
was  hers  by  hereditary  right,  with  scarcely 
an  effort  to  assist  or  support  her.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  great  Earl  of  Gloucester's 
absence,  Stephen  now  exerted  every  energy 
to  crush  the  cause  of  his  rival,  while  the 
hand  of  adversity  was  upon  her.  The  last 
c  3 
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troops  which  found  their  way  into  Oxford 
were  those  which  accompanied  Eva  St. 
Clair ;  and  although  for  ten  days  more 
the  army  of  Stephen  did  not  appear  be- 
neath the  walls  of  the  city,  the  supply  of 
provisions  which  had  been  eagerly  de- 
manded from  the  country  round,  in  order 
to  enable  the  place  to  support  a  long  siege, 
came  in  more  and  more  scantily  every  day. 
At  length  appeared  the  armies  of  the  ene- 
my—  one  body  led  by  Stephen  in  person  ; 
one  by  the  murderous  and  bloody  William 
of  Ipres ;  and  one  by  Prince  Eustace,  in 
whose  camp  was  the  young  Earl  of  Nor- 
thampton, slowly  recovering  from  the 
severe  injuries  he  had  lately  received. 

At  first  nothing  was  seen  but  the  tents 
and  pavilions  of  the  enemy,  crowning  every 
distant  eminence,  while  dark  bodies  of 
horse  and  foot,  the  numbers  of  which  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished,  were  perceived 
moving  about  over  the  low  hills,  and 
through  the  meadows  around.  Day  by 
day,  however,  the  besieging  force  drew 
closer  and  closer  around  the  city,  the  num- 
bers of  the  bands  could  be  counted,  the 
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arms  which  they  wore  could  be  discovered, 
the  groups  of  leaders  could  be  told,  the 
very  shouts  and  the  commands  could  be 
heard,  and  at  length  many  a  face  could 
be  recognized,  and  every  banner  plainly 
seen  from  the  beleaguered  walls. 

Eva's  heart  sunk  when  she  gazed  forth 
and  saw  nothing  but  the  iron  ranks  of  the 
enemy  surrounding  her  on  every  side ;  it 
seemed  as  if  deliverance  could  never  come 
and  hope  were  at  an  end. 

Still,  however,  the  gallant  defenders  of 
the  place  knew  no  fear  and  relaxed  no 
effort.  By  many  a  sally  and  feat  of  arms 
they  proved  their  prowess  upon  the  assail- 
ants, and  not  one  tower  or  outwork  was 
lost.  Still  the  garrison  thought  the  good 
Earl  of  Gloucester  must  soon  be  there. 
Still  they  gazed  from  the  highest  turret  to 
see  if  they  could  discover  the  lances  of 
their  deliverers  coming  through  the  distant 
woods. 

No  aid,  however,  appeared ;  the  provi- 
sions in  the  place  became  scanty ;  autumn 
gave  way  to  winter  \  and  intense  cold  was 
added  to   other  evils.     Regulations   were 
c  4 
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made  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  food 
and  firing  to  be  allowed  to  each  per- 
son, and  the  table  of  the  empress  and  her 
attendants  was  by  her  own  order  the  first 
that  was  reduced  to  that  which  would  scan- 
tily supply  the  sustenance  that  nature  re- 
quired. In  the  town  the  scarcity  was  of 
course  felt  more  than  in  the  castle,  for 
there  were  many  poor  and  many  improvi- 
dent there  who  had  not  been  able,  or  had 
not  thought  fit,  to  lay  in  sufficient  stores 
against  the  hour  of  need ;  and  after  the 
siege  had  lasted  about  two  months,  one 
could  not  walk  through  the  streets  without 
seeing  pale  and  haggard  faces  every  where, 
and  eyes  turned  eagerly  towards  the  coun- 
tenance of  each  human  being  they  met,  as 
if  asking,  "  Is  there  any  hope  of  relief  ?" 

No  relief  appeared ;  and  those  who 
watched  the  distant  country  saw  the  low 
winter  sun  slowly  rise  and  early  set  without 
one  sign  of  coming  deliverance.  At  length 
a  heavy  fog  fell  over  the  whole  land,  and 
lasted  for  nearly  a  week,  so  dense  that 
nothing  could  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  yards.    During  the  first  and  second 
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day,  under  cover  of  the  mist,  the  besieging 
force  attempted  in  various  parts  to  force 
its  way  into  the  town  ;  but  it  was  in  vain 
that  they  did  so,  and,  repelled  at  every 
point,  again  reduced  their  efforts  to  a  strict 
blockade. 

After  this  busy  period  was  over,  the  gar- 
rison had  nothing  more  to  occupy  them 
than  hope  and  fear.  The  stores  were  often 
examined  and  found  to  have  dwindled 
down  to  a  mere  pittance ;  but  then  again 
people  thought  they  heard  distant  trum- 
pets and  shouts  from  a  spot  far  beyond  the 
lines  of  the  besiegers.  Every  one  augured 
that  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  was  coming 
up,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  mist  cleared 
away  he  would  attack  the  army  of  the 
enemy. 

At  length,  however,  after  one  night  of 
more  intense  frost  than  ever,  the  fog  rose 
like  a  curtain  from  the  scene,  and  the  half- 
famished  garrison  ran  up  to  the  highest 
towers,  alas  !  but  to  see  their  hopes  blasted. 
There  was  the  country  beyond  all  bright 
and  glittering  in  the  frost-work,  but  nei- 
ther spear,  nor  pennon,  nor  banner,  nor 
c  5 
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hauberk,  but  those  in  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  All  hearts  fell;  and  although  they 
endeavoured  not  to  suffer  despair  to  show 
itself  in  their  looks,  Matilda,  wherever  she 
turned  her  eyes,  found  nothing  but  an  echo 
to  the  apprehensions  that  were  in  her  own 
heart. 

The  only  one  who  tried  to  console  her 
was  Eva  of  St.  Clair,  who  had  by  this  time 
become  very  dear  to  the  empress  ;  and 
though  when  the  siege  had  first  begun, 
the  fair  girl's  heart,  unaccustomed  to  such 
scenes,  had  entertained  none  of  the  proud 
confidence  which  had  animated  others,  she 
now  displayed  more  fortitude  than  all,  and 
in  the  midst  of  sorrow  spoke  of  better  days. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Ma- 
tilda, trying  to  cheer  her,  when  the  go- 
vernor of  the  castle  entered  the  chamber 
where  they  were  alone,  without  other  wit- 
nesses, and  approaching  the  empress  with 
a  calm  but  sad  countenance,  "  I  have  come, 
madam,"  he  said,  "  to  bring  your  Majesty 
very  sad  news.  On  examining  the  stores 
this  day,  I  find  that  there  is  but  food  left 
of  any  kind  for  three  days.     By  killing  all 
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the  horses  that  we  can  spare,  we  may 
indeed  make  it  last  out  a  fourth  day,  but 
that  is  all ;  and,  moreover,  I  grieve  to  say 
that  a  pestilential  distemper  has  broken  out 
in  the  town  for  want  of  provisions.  A  hun- 
dred and  ten  souls,  I  find,  took  flight  last 
night  between  midnight  and  matins." 

Matilda  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked 
up  towards  Heaven  ;  but  instantly  resum- 
ing her  native  energy,  she  said,  "  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  my  lord, — something 
must  be  done  ;  have  you  any  thing  to 
propose  ?  " 

"  Were  your  Majesty  not  here,"  he 
replied,  "  we  could  obtain  easy  terms 
enough  ;  but  the  usurper  has  sworn  that 
you  shall  yield  to  him  without  conditions. 
As  that  cannot  be,  however,  all  that  I  have 
to  propose  is  this  :  —  Wallingford  is  full  of 
your  friends,  strong  and  well  provided 
with  all  things.  'Tis  but  a  short  distance : 
we  are  still  here  more  than  six  hundred 
able  men-at-arms;  and  though  we  have  but 
thirty  horses  left,  that  number  may  well  do 
all  that  is  needful.  Let  your  Majesty,  and 
such  knights  as  can  find  horses,  mount  a 
c  6 
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little  before  daybreak  to-morrow  morning ; 
let  us  take  one  good  meal  before  we  set 
out,  and  then,  throwing  open  the  gate  to- 
wards Wallingford,  all  issue  forth  suddenly- 
together,  horse  and  foot,  and  cut  our  way- 
through.  The  moment  you  and  your  guard 
have  passed  I  will  form  those  that  are  on 
foot  across  the  road,  which  is  between  steep 
banks,  you  know,  and  I  will  wager  my 
head  to  maintain  it  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
against  all  they  can  bring  against  me.  It 
will  take  them  as  long  to  go  round  by 
either  of  the  other  roads,  so  that  you  can 
get  to  Wallingford  in  safety." 

"  And  you,  my  good  friends,-  and  you," 
said  the  empress  —  "  you  and  all  the  brave 
men  who  are  with  you  —  you  will  remain 
but  to  die  in  my  defence.  Well,  well,  say 
no  more,  I  will  think  of  it  till  midnight, 
and  then  give  you  my  answer,  after  con- 
sulting with  my  fair  councillor  here." 

The  baron  shook  his  head,  as  if  not  ap- 
proving of  such  counsel ;  but  before  he 
went  he  bent  towards  Eva,  saying,  "  May 
God  make  thee  resolute  !  There  is  but  one 
way  to  save  thy  sovereign  ! " 
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When  he  was  gone,  the  empress,  who 
had  hitherto  suffered  no  emotion  to  appear, 
bent  down  her  head  upon  her  hands,  and 
the  tears  rolled  from  her  eyes.  Eva  stood  by 
in  silence,  for  she  knew  that  as  yet  it  was  in 
vain  to  speak  ;  and  thus  the  sun  went  down 
leaving  the  chamber  in  the  grey  shadow 
of  the  twilight. 

At  length  there  was  the  sound  of  a  foot- 
step in  the  ante-room,  and  in  a  moment 
after  the  door  opened,  showing  the  tall 
dark  form  of  a  monk  in  his  long  grey  gown 
and  cowl. 

The  empress  started  up,  exclaiming, 
"  Who  are  you  ?  who  is  it  you  seek  ?" 

"  Peace  be  with  you,  my  daughter,"  re- 
plied the  monk,  "it  is  you  I  seek,  and  I 
bear  you  some  tidings  of  moment.  See 
you  this  letter  ?  " 

The  empress  snatched  it  from  his  hand, 
and  darted  eagerly  to  the  window  to  catch 
the  last  faint  light  that  was  in  the  sky.  As 
soon  as  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  letter, 
she  exclaimed  "  Robert  of  Gloucester's 
hand,  as  I  live  ! " 

Then,  as  she  tore  it  open,  she  added, 
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"Six  days — he  will  be  here  in  six  days! 
— Alas  !  he  will  come  too  late  !" 

"  So,  indeed,  I  find,  my  daughter,"  said 
the  monk.  "  Since  I  made  my  way  in 
here  I  see  that  your  state  would  be  hope- 
less if  you  could  not  escape." 

"  Escape  !  "  exclaimed  the  empress  ; 
"  would  that  I  could  escape  !  But  how 
came  you  hither  yourself?  How  found 
you  your  way  through  the  enemy's  lines?" 

uBy  a  path  that  is  open  to  you,  too, 
daughter,"  replied  the  monk,  "if  you  will 
be  contented  to  trust  to  my  guidance,  and 
to  take  but  few  persons  with  you." 

"  But  who  are  you,  that  I  should  trust  ?" 
demanded  the  empress.  "  What  is  your 
name  ?  How  shall  I  know  that  you  are 
faithful?" 

"  Did  I  not  bring  that  letter?"  said  the 
monk.  "  But,  if  you  want  farther  proof, 
let  me  but  speak  a  word  to  this  lady  in 
yonder  chamber,  and  she  shall  be  my 
surety." 

He  took  Eva's  hand  in  his  and  led  her 
towards  the  ante-room,  and  as  he  did  so 
that   fair  hand   trembled,   and  her  whole 
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frame  thrilled.  They  were  absent  some 
minutes,  but  when  they  returned,  Eva  cast 
herself  at  the  empress's  feet,  exclaiming, 
"  Oh,  trust  him,  madam,  trust  him,  I  will 
pledge  my  life  and  soul  for  his  faith." 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  moon  was  bright  and  high,  but  a  thin 
mist  had  come  back  upon  the  earth,  and 
lay  lightly  over  all  the  slopes  and  lower 
parts  of  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oxford,  when  a  train  which  might  have 
scared  the  peasant  or  school-boy,  had  he 
beheld  it — so  like  was  it  to  what  imagi- 
nation has  pictured  a  train  of  ghosts  —  took 
its  way  down  a  small  turret  staircase  in  the 
castle  of  Oxford.  That  train  consisted  of 
three  ladies  and  two  men  ;  and  all,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  who  wore  a  monk's  grey 
gown,  were  covered  from  head  to  foot  in 
white. 

When  they  had  descended  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs,  the  empress  turned  to 
the  monk,  demanding,  "  Through  the 
vaults,  say  you  ?  How  came  you  to  dis- 
cover the  way  ?" 
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"  I  discovered  it,"  replied  the  monk, 
"  when  I  was  a  mere  boy,  and  studied 
sciences  under  a  clerk  of  this  place." 

The  empress  looked  down  as  if  appre- 
hensive and  doubtful,  but  still  followed  on  ; 
and,  leading  the  way,  the  monk  opened 
the  door  which  gave  them  entrance  into 
some  vaults  below  the  castle,  and  thence 
down  another  narrow  flight  of  steps,  which 
seemed  to  Matilda  as  if  it  were  the  descent 
into  a  well." 

"  Lord  Brian,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
to  her  other  male  attendant,  "  if  you  find 
that  he  deceives  us,  cleave  him  down  with 
your  battle-axe." 

"  Fear  not,  lady,"  replied  the  gentleman 
to  whom  she  spoke,  "I  know  him,  although 
he  does  not  recollect  me,  and  you  may 
trust  to  him  in  all  faith." 

Again  they  proceeded  in  silence  ;  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  steps  they  found  another 
door  which  led  them  into  a  long  vaulted 
passage.  At  first  it  was  cased  with  ma- 
sonry, and  a  pavement  was  beneath  their 
feet,  but  at  the  end  of  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  the  masonry  ceased,  and  the  torch 
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carried  by  Lord  Brian  Fitz waiter  showed 
that  they  were  passing  under  the  arch  of  a 
sort  of  rude  cave  occasionally  supported  by 
brickwork,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  pre- 
vent large  masses  of  the  earth  and  stones 
from  falling  down  and  obstructing  the 
way. 

At  the  end  of  near  two  hundred  yards 
more,  the  monk  turned  towards  the  baron, 
saying,  "  Here  you  must  put  out  the  light, 
but  lead  her  Majesty  gently  forward,  for 
the  road  is  rough  and  dangerous." 

Lord  Brian  obeyed  at  once,  and  ex- 
tinguished the  torch  against  the  wall  of  the 
vault,  if  wall  it  could  indeed  be  called.  He 
then  led  the  empress  forward  by  the  hand, 
while  the  monk  went  on  before,  directing 
them  upon  their  way  ;  and  presently  after 
the  faint  blue  light  of  the  moon-beams 
was  seen  glimmering  at  some  distance 
before  them. 

"Now  be  as  silent  as  death,"  said  the 
monk,  "for  where  we  issue  forth  from  this 
place,  we  are  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  tent  of  William  of  Ipres.  When  we 
are  amongst  the  bushes  at  the  mouth,  stop, 
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and  let  me  go  on  first.  You  will  see 
exactly  the  path  that  I  take,  and  if  I  am 
not  seen  in  this  grey  gown,  you,  covered 
entirely  in  white,  may  well  escape." 

A  few  steps  more  brought  the  whole 
party  to  a  spot  where  a  number  of  dry 
hawthorn  bushes  had  gathered  themselves 
into  a  hollow  in  the  ground,  completely 
concealing  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  or 
vault  by  which  they  had  issued  forth  from 
the  castle  of  Oxford.  That  hollow  had 
been  part  of  an  ancient  Saxon,  or  per- 
haps Roman  camp,  and  it  extended  some 
way  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  ravine.  The 
depth  indeed,  except  where  the  hawthorn 
trees  grew,  was  not  profound  ;  but  it  still 
afforded  some  shelter  from  the  eyes  of 
any  of  the  enemy's  soldiers  who  might 
have  been  near.  Nor  was  some  shelter  un- 
necessary, for  at  that  moment  the  empress 
and  her  attendants  had  already  passed  the 
outer  guards  of  Stephen's  army,  and  were 
in  fact  in  the  midst  of  his  camp. 

Gliding  through  the  bushes,  the  monk 
advanced  calmly  on  his  way,  and,  too 
impatient  to  wait  long,  the  empress,  with 
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the  hand  of  Eva  St.  Clair  clasped  in 
hers,  followed  at  the  distance  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  paces.  After  a  few 
minutes  of  ascent  the  whole  scene  around 
burst  upon  them,  and  fearful  it  must  have 
been  to  persons  in  their  situation.  The 
camp  of  Stephen  was  before  and  around 
them,  not  indeed  close,  for  that  was  a  spot 
of  open  ground  which  served  as  a  sort  of 
division  between  the  quarters  of  the  dif- 
ferent leaders,  and  a  space  of  about  two 
hundred  yards  lay  between  tent  and  tent. 

That  unoccupied  space  indeed  was 
usually  well  watched  by  sentinels,  but  the 
night  was  intensely  cold,  the  wind  was 
high,  and  the  men  gladly  got  behind  the 
shelter  of  the  tents,  or  warmed  themselves 
by  the  blazing  watchfires. 

On  the  right,  as  the  empress  and  her 
party  then  stood,  there  was  a  large  pavi- 
lion with  torches  burning  before  it,  while 
a  light  could  be  seen  through  the  can- 
vass walls,  and  the  voice  of  merriment 
and  revelry  made  themselves  heard  upon 
the  calm  ear  of  night.  Between  that  tent 
and  those  on  the  left,  the  monk  took  his 
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straightforward  course,  and  the  rest  fol- 
lowed with  silent  tongues,  but  with  beating 
hearts.  There  was  no  one  opposed  them, 
however ;  they  passed  that  tent,  and  another 
and  another ;  they  crossed  over  some  slight 
defences  which  had  been  cast  up  to  protect 
the  rear  of  the  army ;  and  they  saw  before 
them  a  long  row  of  osiers,  forming  a  sort 
of  hedge,  which  looked  black  amidst  the 
white  of  the  wintry  scene  around.  To- 
wards it  the  monk  bent  his  steps,  but 
paused  when  he  reached  it ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  found  him  waiting  at  the  angle 
of  a  little  lane. 

"  We  are  safe,  lady,  we  are  safe,"  said 
the  Lord  Brian  Fitzwalter,  "  this  lane 
leads  down  to  the  Thames.  The  river  is 
firmly  frozen  over,  and  you  can  pass  across 
direct  to  Wallingford.,, 

"  We  are  safe,  thank  God  we  are  safe !" 
cried  Eva.  But  at  that  moment  there  was 
the  blast  of  a  trumpet  behind  them,  and 
galloping  horse  were  seen  coming  down 
with  furious  speed. 

"  Look  to  the  ladies,  Brian,"  cried  the 
monk,  in  a  voice  of  command,  "  lead  them 
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on  quick  across  the  stream !  Once  on  the 
other  side,  you  are  safe,  for  the  horses  dare 
not  follow  you.  Give  me  your  battle-axe  ! 
—  On  my  life  I  will  detain  these  horsemen 
here  till  you  are  safe — they  cannot  pass  me 
here.  Fly  lady,  fly,  for  they  are  coming 
fast ! "  and  snatching  the  battle-axe  from 
Lord  Brian's  hand,  he  cast  himself  into 
the  middle  of  the  road. 

Matilda  would  have  spoken,  but  all 
voices  cried,  "Fly,  lady,  fly!"  and  she  was 
hurried  away  onward,  while  the  pursuers 
came  down  like  lightning. 

There  was  one  considerably  a-head  of 
the  rest,  the  captain  of  the  guard  for  the 
night ;  and,  seeing  himself  opposed  by  one 
man  in  the  middle  of  the  lane,  he  couched 
his  lance  at  the  monk  and  spurred  eagerly 
upon  him.  A  stroke  of  the  battle-axe, 
however,  parried  the  lance,  and  shivered  it 
to  atoms ;  and,  rushing  on,  the  monk 
caught  the  rein  of  the  horse  and  prepared 
to  dash  the  rider  from  his  seat. 

But  the  captain  of  the  guard,  an  ex- 
perienced soldier,  wheeled  his  horse  with 
his  heel  to  keep  himself  from  the  foe,  while 
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he  drew  his  heavy  sword,  and  then  with  a 
thrust  which  was  difficult  for  an  axe  to 
parry,  he  lunged  straight  at  the  breast  of 
his  opponent.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
did  so,  he  shouted  his  old  accustomed  cry, 
"  A  Lacy!  a  Lacy!  Reginald  to  the  res- 
cue !  a  Lacy ! " 

The  axe  dropped  from  the  monk's 
hand  before  the  blade  came  near  him  : 
the  thrust  of  old  Reginald  de  Lacy  was 
true  and  strong  ;  his  adversary  fell,  dyeing 
the  snow  with  his  gore  ;  and  the  baron, 
spurring  his  horse  over  the  body,  led  his 
followers  fiercely  forward  in  pursuit  of 
Matilda. 

When  he  reached  the  bank  of  the 
Thames,  however,  he  could  see  nothing 
but  some  moving  objects  on  the  other  side, 
and,  eager  in  the  cause  he  had  undertaken, 
he  urged  his  horse  vehemently  upon  the 
ice.  The  animal  felt  it  shake  beneath  him, 
trembled,  resisted,  fell;  the  whole  mass 
gave  way,  and  man  and  horse,  with  their 
heavy  armour,  were  plunged  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stream. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  followers  of  old 
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Reginald  de  Lacy  endeavoured  to  extricate 
him  from  the  water  before  life  was  extinct : 
near  two  hours  elapsed  before  they  could 
recover  his  body,  and  then  they  bore  it  up 
by  another  path  to  his  tent.  They  spent 
the  rest  of  the  night  in  lamenting  their 
lord,  and  it  was  not  till  morning  that  one  of 
them  thought  to  tell  a  priest,  whom  Ste- 
phen had  sent  to  offer  prayers  for  the  soul 
of  De  Lacy,  that  a  few  minutes  before  his 
death,  old  Reginald  with  the  red  hand 
had  killed  some  one  like  a  monk,  who  had 
attempted  to  stop  his  progress. 

The  priest  took  others  with  him,  and 
they  instantly  set  out  for  the  place  the  sol- 
diers described ;  but  there  they  found  a 
sight  which  made  even  the  hearts  of  men 
accustomed  to  seek  voluntarily  every  scene 
of  human  suffering,  ache  for  the  fate  that 
was  now  past  recal. 

There  lay  the  fair  and  powerful  form 
of  one  in  the  earliest  years  of  manhood, 
with  the  grey  gown  of  a  monk  indeed 
cast  over  his  shoulders,  but  beneath  it 
the  rich  garments  of  a  Norman  noble,  dyed 
with  the  flood  of  gore  which  had  streamed 
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from  a  death  wound  in  his  breast.  There 
lay  Richard  de  Lacy,  slain  by  the  hand  of 
his  own  father ! 

But  he  was  not  alone  in  death ;  for  cast 
upon  his  bosom,  with  her  rich  brown  hair 
all  dishevelled  and  unbound,  with  her  gar- 
ments too  drenched  in  the  blood  that  flowed 
from  the  heart  of  him  she  loved,  was  found 
the  silent,  cold,  but  still  beautiful  form  of 
Eva  de  St.  Clair.  None  could  tell  how  she 
died — whether  the  intense  cold  of  the  night 
had  aided,  or  whether  grief  had  been  alone 
enough  to  extinguish  the  warm  spark  of 
life  within  her  bosom.  All  that  was  ever 
learnt  was  the  fact  that,  when  the  empress 
reached  the  bank  of  the  river,  Eva  was 
not  with  her,  and  the  fierceness  of  the 
pursuit  compelled  the  rest  of  the  party  to 
go  on,  without  seeking  the  unhappy  daugh- 
ter of  St.  Clair. 
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When  I  was  at  Grenoble,  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  I  took  up  my  abode  at 
the  Hotel  des  Ambassadeurs ;  and,  having 
seen  all  that  the  town  had  to  show,  wan- 
dered on  the  banks  of  the  Isere,  and  stood 
gazing  for  many  an  hour  at  the  tall  Alps, 
I  began  to  think  that,  as  six  days  must  still 
elapse  prior  to  that  on  which  I  had  ap- 
pointed to  meet  some  friends  at  Cham- 
berry,  I  might  as  well  visit  those  objects 
which  are  most  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
neighbourhood    of  Grenoble    itself. 

Not  having  a  guide-book  with  me,  in  the 
raree  show  box  of  which  I  might  see  all 
the  curiosities  of  the  place  magnified  into 
miracles,  I  applied  to  the  innkeeper,  who, 
after  asking  if  I  had  visited  the  Prefecture, 
the  Palais  de  Justice ',  the  four  statues,  and 
d  3 
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the  various  fabriques  de  Ganterie,  de- 
clared that  he  was  sure  Monsieur  had  not 
seen  the  "  Grande  Chartreuse,  la  plus  belle 
horreur  de  Vunivers"  I  replied  by  telling 
him  to  have  a  horse  and  guide  at  the  door 
the  next  morning  by  sunrise  ;  and  on  the 
19th  June,  18 — ,  I  set  out  to  visit  the 
scenes  where  St.  Bruno  fed,  or  rather 
starved,  his  flock. 

It  is  quite  impossible  —  sitting  down  as 
I  do  at  the  end  of  a  long  autumn,  and  with 
nothing  in  prospect  before  my  eyes  but  a 
tedious  winter,  dull,  drear,  and  dripping 
—  to  describe  the  morning  which  shone 
on  me  as  I  trotted  out  of  Grenoble.  There 
is  something  in  the  very  name  of  morning 
that  is  sweet  on  man's  heart.  There  is  a 
blushing  innocence  about  the  young  and 
unpolluted  day,  when  it  bursts  first  into 
existence  from  the  dark  womb  of  night, 
that  awakens  all  the  better  feelings,  that 
associates  itself  with  all  the  sweeter  re- 
membrances of  man's  nature,  and  man's 
memory  —  feelings  and  remembrances  too 
soon  lost  and  forgotten  amidst  the  noonday 
cares  and  the  fervid  passions  of  our  being. 
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However,  it  was  then  a  June  morning 
in  the  South  of  France ;  and  every  par- 
ticular charm  of  morning  was  there. 
The  lark  was  in  the  sky,  pealing  his  clear 
anthem  to  the  gates  of  Heaven ;  the  per- 
fumed voice  of  a  thousand  flowers  was  join- 
ing in  his  matin  melody  ;  the  morning  dew 
upon  the  grass  shamed  the  midnight  dia- 
mond of  the  brightest  hall ;  and  the  coro- 
net of  sunbeams,  that  diademed  the  icy 
brow  of  the  distant  Alps,  left  the  glory  of 
a  monarch's  crown  in  shade  indeed. 

As  we  made  our  way  onward  to  Voreppe, 
I  let  the  guide  talk  at  will  about  all  the 
wonders  of  the  place,  and  rode  hither  and 
thither,  up  this  hill  and  down  that  valley, 
on  either  side,  to  gratify  imagination  and 
see  the  world  beyond.  Often  I  was  dis- 
appointed, and  found  that  in  galloping 
after  greater  beauties  I  met  with  less  than 
the  beaten  road  presented ;  but  at  times, 
also,  I  caught  one  of  those  bright,  bright 
glimpses  of  nature's  loveliness  that  are  only 
to  be  seen  by  those  who  seek  them — the 
long  winding  perspective  of  some  deep  se- 
d  4 
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questered  pass,  whose  dim  blue  atmo- 
sphere seems  consecrated  by  solemn  soli- 
tude, —  or  the  wide,  sudden  burst  of  some 
bright  and  laughing  prospect,  where  all  the 
busy  splendour  of  life,  and  industry,  and 
cultivation,  sparkles  forth  in  the  glad  sun- 
shine over  the  gay  and  glittering  earth. 

Such  ramblings,  however,  somewhat 
tired  our  horses,  and,  by  the  time  we 
reached  Voreppe,  the  guide  insisted  upon 
it  that  they  would  want  half  an  hour's 
repose,  and  the  matter  of  half  a  peck  of 
oats.  Nothing  could  be  done  at  Voreppe 
that  I  knew  of  to  pass  the  time,  but  to 
gaze  upon  the  mountains  which  began  here 
to  tower  up  in  mighty  piles  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Isere ;  and  the  very  sight 
gave  me  a  kind  of  thirst  to  plunge  in 
amongst  their  obscure  recesses. 

Telling  the  guide  then  to  follow  as  soon  as 
the  horses  had  been  fed,  I  walked  on  a-foot 
along  the  road  towards  the  Grande  Char- 
treuse, which  here  branches  off  from  the 
highway,  and  runs  onward  between  two 
high  hills  —  the  one  rich  and  cultivated,  and 
the  other  rude  and  bare,  rugged  with  rocks 
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and  precipices,  and  crowned  with  a  deep 
forest  of  pines,  which  shut  out  the  day. 

I  walked  on,  and  I  walked  on,  and  at 
length  I  began  to  perceive,  by  the  frequen- 
cy of  my  halts  to  see  whether  the  horses 
were  coming  up,  that  I  was  tired.  At  the 
same  time  the  mountains  grew  higher,  and 
the  deep  gorge  through  which  the  road 
wound  onward  more  narrow.  Torrent 
after  torrent,  swelled  by  some  heavy  rains 
which  had  fallen  two  days  before,  dashed 
fearfully  through  the  ravines,  and  every 
here  and  there  broke  across  the  path  ;  and 
I  found  myself  gradually  plunging  farther 
and  farther  amidst  scenes,  where  the  sub- 
lime reached  the  terrific. 

At  length  my  eye  fell  upon  the  little 
village  of  St.  Laurent ;  and  resolving  to 
wait  there  for  the  arrival  of  the  horses,  I 
walked  on  towards  the  cabaret,  through  a 
street  that  showed  but  few  inhabitants, 
while  the  tall  mountains  rising  up  around 
looked  over  the  houses  whichever  way  my 
eyes  were  turned,  seeming,  like  the  last 
appearance  of  Kehama,  to  present  the  same 
mighty  form  on  every  side  at  once.  At  the 
d  5 
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door  of  the  cottage,  which  by  invariable 
signs  announced  itself  as  the  auberge,  sat 
a  man  about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  who 
instantly  caught  my  attention,  I  know  not 
why.  I  suppose  every  body  has  felt  the 
same  attraction  occasionally,  and  has  had 
their  fancy  awakened  irresistibly  by  faces  or 
appearances,  without  being  at  all  able  to 
assign  a  reason. 

The  old  man  of  whom  I  speak  had  no- 
thing particular  either  in  dress  or  in  per- 
son that  would  seem  to  merit  much  notice. 
He  could  never  have  been  one  of  those 
handsome  men,  who,  like  a  fine  building, 
remain  magnificent  even  in  decay.  He 
was  tall  and  well  formed,  it  is  true  :  his 
bald  head,  with  the  white  locks  that  fell 
over  his  neck,  was  venerable  and  fine  ;  and 
his  eye,  too,  had  in  it  a  deep  and  restless 
fire,  which  even  age,  the  quencher  of  all 
bright  things,  had  hardly  been  able  to  dim. 
His  dress  was  of  brown  cloth,  simple  and 
plain,  but  good,  though  somewhat  travel- 
soiled,  and  in  his  hand  he  had  a  stout  staff 
to  help  him  on  his  way. 

I  walked  up  to  the  bench,  intending  to 
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sit  down  and  enter  into  conversation  with 
him  ;  but  almost  at  the  same  moment  he 
rose,  and  proceeded  out  of  the  village  by 
the  other  side.  Near  half  an  hour  still 
passed  before  the  horses  came  up,  but 
during  that  time  I  could  obtain  no  inform- 
ation as  to  who  the  old  man  was.  He  was 
a  stranger  it  seemed,  and  travelling  to  see 
the  Chartreuse.  Such  an  object,  in  travel- 
ling, excited  my  curiosity  of  course  more 
than  before  ;  for  seldom,  in  the  class  to 
which  he  evidently  belonged,  could  be 
found  a  person  who  had  ever  heard  of 
such  a  place,  much  less  one  who  would 
walk  a  single  mile  to  see  it. 

When  the  horses  came  up,  I  resumed 
my  journey ;  and  through  deep  forests, 
over  narrow  shelves  of  rock,  amidst  the 
spray  and  roar  of  torrents  falling  from  the 
hills  above,  we  made  our  way  up  the  wild 
and  tremendous  gorge  to  the  sort  of  portal 
which  the  monks  had  built  across  the 
mouth  of  their  own  valley,  to  shut  them- 
selves out  from  the  world.  This  portal 
consists  of  a  mass  of  masonry,  resting  on 
one  side  against  the  rocky  wall  of  the 
d  6 
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mountain,  and  on  the  other  overhanging 
the  precipice  under  which  the  river  flows. 
The  only  entrance  left  was  through  an 
archway,  closed  by  a  double  door ;  and 
having  passed  this  barrier,  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  valley  of  La  Chartreuse. 

Of  course  I  do  not  purpose  giving  a  de- 
scription of  the  valley,  or  of  the  monastery: 
suffice  it,  then,  that  I  saw  all  that  was  to 
be  seen  ;  and  in  going  through  the  building, 
I  found,  standing  in  one  of  the  eighty  cells, 
the  old  man  whom  I  had  met  at  St.  Laurent. 
He  did  not  offer  a  bad  image  of  one  of  the 
old  monks ;  but  as  I  perceived  that  he 
was  deeply  buried  in  thought,  I  did  not 
disturb  his  reveries.  However,  shortly 
after,  we  met  him  again,  in  another  part  of 
the  building,  and  he  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  us  with  mild  gravity,  and  pointed 
out  several  things  as  worthy  of  notice,  with 
which  the  common  cicerone  seemed  un- 
acquainted. At  length  as  the  day  wore  on 
I  took  my  leave,  concluding,  as  he  showed 
no  intention  of  departing,  that  he  was  in 
some  way  attached  to  the  building. 

Speeding  onward  we  began  to  find  the 
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air  growing  very  sultry  ;  and  about  the 
time  we  reached  the  portal,  the  strange 
fantastic  heads  of  some  mighty  lurid  clouds 
began  to  tower  above  the  mountains  on 
our  left,  rolling  their  dull  leaden  volumes 
over  the  sky.  An  occasional  faint  flash  of 
lightning,  too,  flickered  across  our  path  ; 
and  before  we  reached  St.  Laurent  some 
large  drops  of  rain  fell  heavily  among 
the  dust.  I  had  lived  too  long  in  south- 
ern climates  not  to  know  what  all  this 
portended ;  and  determining  to  pass  the 
night  at  St.  Laurent,  I  entered  the  little 
auberge,  examined  the  best  bed-room  they 
could  give  me,  ordered  almost  all,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  house  contained  for  my  din- 
ner, and  sat  down  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  coming  storm. 

It  approached  but  slowly,  however ;  and 
being  then  past  seven  o'clock,  it  was  dark 
before  the  conflict  of  the  elements  reached 
its  height.  But  then,  indeed,  it  became 
one  of  the  most  glorious  storms  I  ever 
beheld.  The  rain  came  down  in  tor- 
rents ;  the  thunder  rolled  round  the  sky  in 
one  incessant  roar,  echoed  back  to  Heaven 
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by  the  rocks  and  the  mountains  and  the 
forests ;  and  vivid  lightning  and  profound 
obscurity  succeeded  each  other  every  in- 
stant, making  the  air,  as  it  were,  a  battle- 
field between  the  ancient  enemies  —  dark- 
ness and  light.  One  moment  all  was  black 
gloom,  through  which  the  keenest  eye 
could  distinguish  no  object  on  the  earth  ; 
and  the  next,  every  thing  was  full  of 
blazing  splendour,  with  the  crags,  the  hills, 
and  the  jagged  tops  of  the  pines,  clearly 
defined  upon  the  flashing  sky. 

As  I  sat  and  gazed  upon  it,  I  heard  some 
one  enter  the  door,  and  in  a  minute  after 
the  old  man  I  had  seen  at  the  Chartreuse 
was  ushered  into  the  same  little  parlour. 
He  was  drenched  and  wearied  ;  and  as,  by 
the  time  he  had  hung  his  great  coat  to  the 
fire  in  the  kitchen,  my  dinner  was  upon 
the  table,  I  made  him  sit  down  and  share 
it  with  me. 

It  were  long  to  relate  all  our  conversa- 
tion ;  and  it  may  be  enough  to  say,  that  I 
found  him  a  person  of  good  education  and 
some  learning.  I  know  no  situation  in 
which  a  man's  heart  so  much  opens  to  his 
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fellow,  as  in  a  solitary  inn,  like  that  in 
which  we  sat,  with  comfort  and  plenty  and 
good  Burgundy  within  the  house,  and  the 
voice  of  the  tempest  roaring  without.  He 
talked  of  many  countries  and  of  many 
scenes  ;  and  I  thought  that  I  perceived 
that  my  companion  spoke  French  with  an 
Italian  accent.  However,  at  length  we 
began  to  speak  of  the  building  which  had 
been  the  object  of  our  morning's  pilgrim- 
age ;  and  I  was  not  much  surprised  to  find 
that  the  old  man  had  been  for  twenty 
years  a  monk  in  the  Chartreuse.  It  was, 
of  course,  before  the  French  Revolution 
which  had  freed  him  from  the  cloister ; 
and  many  an  interesting  anecdote  he  gave 
me  of  the  place  and  its  former  inhabitants. 
Amongst  other  things,  we  spoke  of  the 
causes  which  had  induced  men  to  embrace 
the  monastic  life ;  and  as  we  did  so,  the 
brow  of  my  companion  darkened,  as  if  with 
some  remembered  cares ;  but  after  a  minute 
or  two,  he  said,  "I  will  tell  you  a  story 
attached  to  one  of  the  monks  of  that  con- 
vent. It  will,  at  all  events,  pass  an  hour. 
"In  a  small  city  of  Italy,   (the  name 
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matters  not,)  there  lived  two  lads,  Carlo 
and  Giuseppe,  who,  in  their  hours  of  in- 
struction, and  their  hours  of  play,  were 
inseparable  friends.  They  were  both  noble 
by  birth  ;  but  the  one  was  the  heir  of  for- 
tune as  well  as  rank,  the  other  was  the  only 
son  of  a  younger  brother,  who  had  squan- 
dered all  he  had  himself,  and  lived  upon 
the  scanty  pittance  that  his  elder  brother, 
who  dwelt  in  Parma,  doled  out  to  him. 
Giuseppe  had  no  mother  living,  and  the 
lessons  he  heard  from  his  father's  mouth, 
as  well  as  the  example  he  received  from  his 
father's  life,  were  not  particularly  profitable 
to  him.  Carlo,  on  the  contrary,  from  his 
mother,  heard  daily  of  great  deeds  and  im- 
maculate honour;  and  the  dignity  of  virtue 
became  the  object  of  his  life. 

"  Still  the  two  remained  friends  and  con- 
stant companions;  for  Giuseppe  was  not 
without  good  natural  feelings,  and  his  two 
greatest  faults  were  reckless  carelessness,  or 
rather  ignorance  of  right  and  wrong,  and  a 
pliability  to  the  will  of  others,  which  is  the 
best  handmaid  to  vice.  While  he  was  with 
Carlo,    however,   he  was   all   virtue ;    and 
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though  he  never  led  the  way  to  any  good 
thing,  he  followed  willingly.  Carlo  there- 
fore loved  him,  and  really  esteemed  him  ; 
but  there  was  something  more,  Carlo  loved 
Giuseppe's  sister,  Beatrice.  The  lads  were 
at  this  time  about  sixteen  years  of  age ;  and 
Beatrice  was  a  year  younger  :  but  there 
was  that  in  her  face  that  few  would  look 
upon  without  loving.  She  was  very  beau- 
tiful, but  perhaps  that  which  made  her  so 
lovely  was  more  the  shining  out  of  a  heart, 
all  soul  and  feeling  and  affection,  than  the 
symmetry  of  the  lines  or  the  delicacy  of 
the  colours. 

"  Carlo's  mother  did  not  know  that 
Giuseppe  had  a  sister — for  that  was  the 
only  concealment  which  her  son  had  ever 
practised  towards  her;  and  she  heard  of  his 
spending  many  an  hour  at  the  house  of  his 
young  companion,  without  fear.  But  the 
passion  sunk  deep  into  the  boy's  heart, 
mingled  with  every  feeling,  absorbed  every 
thought,  and  shared  in  every  remembrance ; 
and  the  more  intensely  he  loved,  the  more 
profoundly  he  hid  it  from  every  one  but 
Beatrice  ;  and  she  loved  him  in  return. 
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"It  was  in  the  year  1770,  that  Carlo  with 
his  mother  quitted  their  dwelling  in  the 

town  of to  return  to  their  palace 

in  Parma,  which  was  their  patrimonial  city; 
and  his  departure  was  to  the  life  of  Giuseppe, 
as  the  small  cloud,  that  in  tropical  climates 
announces  the  coming  of  the  hurricane. 
He  mingled  with  viler  minds.  His  own 
father  taught  him  to  hurl  the  dice.  He 
was  withdrawn  from  the  college  where  he 
had  hitherto  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
time,  and  began  to  live  a  life  of  excitement 
and  excess.  Three  times  during  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Carlo  returned  to  visit  her 
he  loved,  and  assure  her  of  his  faith 
and  his  unaltered  purpose  ;  and  when  he 
did  so,  he  marked  with  sorrow  the  altered 
demeanour  of  his  companion. 

"  At  length,  in  a  house  of  no  fair  repute, 
in  the  midst  of  excited  passions  and  drunk- 
enness, and  avarice,  and  vice,  the  father  of 
Giuseppe  was  killed  in  a  gambling  quarrel. 
His  son  on  the  spot  avenged  his  death,  and 
by  the  next  morning  was  in  the  public 
prison,  accused  of  murder.  In  those  days, 
however,   such    things  were  of  every-day 
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occurrence  in  Italy.  His  innocence  of 
premeditated  guilt  was  made  sufficiently 
clear  j  and  on  his  liberation,  he  found  that 
his  uncle — more  from  family  pride  than 
real  kindness — had  taken  his  sister  Bea- 
trice to  be  an  inmate  of  their  noble  dwell- 
ing in  Parma.  Of  himself,  that  uncle  took 
no  kind  of  notice. 

"Warned  by  what  had  passed,  Giuseppe 
formed  some  good  resolutions.  He  deter- 
mined to  leave  off  gaming,  to  take  his 
friend  Carlo  for  his  model ;  and  making 
his  way  to  Parma,  to  endeavour  by  his 
uncle's  influence  to  obtain  some  command. 
Unhappily,  however,  before  purposes  could 
become  deeds,  he  met  with  some  of  his  old 
associates.  He  yielded  to  temptation. 
Women,  wine,  and  gaming,  banished  every 
better  feeling,  and  exhausted  every  honour- 
able resource.  He  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  into  vice,  and  became  a  gambler,  a 
beggar,  a  villain,  a  desperado.  We  will 
follow  him  no  more. 

"  Carlo  was  at  Rome  at  the  time  that  the 
father  of  her  he  loved  was  slain ;  and  on 
returning  to  Parma,  what  was  his  joy  to 
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find  his  Beatrice  in  the  palace  of  one  of 
the  chief  nobles  of  the  city,  his  niece  and 
his  adopted  daughter.  It  were  useless  to 
describe  the  feelings  of  their  hearts.  If 
you  have  felt  the  like,  you  will  easily  con- 
ceive them;  if  you  have  not,  you  would 
never  understand  them. 

"As  Giuseppe,  however,  had  not  arrived 
in  Parma,  though  he  had  written  to  his 
sister  that  he  was  coming,  Carlo  set  off 
to  seek  him  with  a  sort  of  misgiving  in  re- 
gard to  his  pursuits,  which  might  arise 
from  a  knowledge  of  his  weak  facility.  As 
he  passed  through  Cremona,  he  saw  a 
crowd  of  people  in  the  market-place,  hurry- 
ing on  a  man  towards  one  of  the  public 
buildings,  as  if  a  prisoner  newly  arrested  ; 
and  alighting  from  his  carriage,  he  followed. 
In  answer  to  his  questions,  the  people  who 
surrounded  the  court  informed  him  that 
it  was  a  stranger  from  Milan,  who  had 
taken  the  purse  of  one  of  their  citizens 
during  the  preceding  evening ;  but  what 
was  the  surprise  of  the  young  nobleman, 
when  he  entered  and  saw  his  friend  Giu- 
seppe in  the  prison. 
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"  The  evidence  against  him  was  by  no 
means  clear,  and  the  worst  feature  in  his  case 
appeared  to  be,  that  he  could  give  no  satis- 
factory account  of  himself,  and  knew  no  one 
in  Cremona  to  substantiate  any  thing  he 
said. 

"  The  appearance  of  Carlo,  however, 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  He  was  well 
known  in  the  place  —  had  relations  dwelling 
in  the  city;  and  advancing  at  once  to  the 
prisoner,  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
gave  such  evidence  in  regard  to  his  charac- 
ter as  the  enthusiasm  of  his  friendship — per- 
haps I  might  say  the  enthusiasm  of  love 
—  suggested.  Giuseppe  was  liberated  at 
once.  The  citizen  who  had  suffered,  re- 
tired murmuring  to  his  house,  and  the  two 
friends  proceeded  to  the  inn.  Before  night 
Giuseppe  made  an  excuse  to  leave  his  com- 
panion for  a  short  time,  but  he  never  re- 
turned :  and  four  strangers  were  seen  to 
ride  out  of  Cremona,  and  take  their  way  to- 
wards Venice. 

"  Giuseppe  had  quitted  his  friend  at  the 
inn  with  the  best  intentions  to  quit,  his 
evil  habits,  to  abandon  his  associates  ;  but 
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they  had  twined  round  him  a  thousand  ser- 
pent folds,  and  they  suffered  him  not  even 
again  to  breathe  the  same  atmosphere  with 
any  thing  that  was  good. 

"  Carlo  returned  to  Parma,  and  conceal- 
ing the  fears  and  suspicions  which  his  mind 
could  not  but  entertain,  he  refrained 
from  telling  Beatrice  that  which  had  passed 
at  Cremona.  At  the  same  time,  with  the 
consent  of  all  parties,  he  became  an  avowed 
suitor  for  her  hand  ;  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  how  his  suit  was  received.  A  new 
world  had  opened  upon  poor  Beatrice. 
From  poverty  and  apprehension,  and  the 
painful  spectacle  of  a  father's  vices,  she  was 
now  removed  to  the  rank  she  was  fitted  to 
adorn  —honoured,  admired,  and  loved,  with 
present  comfort  and  security,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  speedy  union  with  him  whom  her 
heart  had  chosen  in  the  midst  of  its  darkest 
days,  and  whom  she  could  still  have  picked 
out  from  all  the  gay  and  noble  and  bright, 
who  now  surrounded  her. 

"  Love  spread  its  sunshine  over  all  the 
world ;  but  she  would  have  been  more 
happy,  had  she  been  better  assured  of  the 
fate  of  her  brother. 
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"  It  was  not,  indeed,  that  occasional  dis- 
comforts did  not  cross  her  path  ;  but  they 
were  trifles.  Several  of  the  young  gallants 
of  the  place  would  persist  in  suing  for  her 
hand ;  and  one  proud  man,  who  thought 
himself  insulted  by  her  rejection,  seemed 
resolved  to  punish  her  by  urging  his  pre- 
tensions, and  terrifying  her  continually  by 
secret  menaces,  both  in  regard  to  her  lover 
and  to  herself.  At  first  she  deemed  him 
insane  ;  but,  on  inquiry,  she  found  that  he 
was  noted  for  many  vices,  and  suspected 
of  many  crimes,  and  she  would  have  felt 
seriously  alarmed,  if  she  had  not  had  strong 
proof  that  his  heart  was  as  timid  as  it  was 
base,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  shrunk 
away  whenever  Carlo  himself  appeared. 

"  Their  marriage  was  appointed  for  the 
ensuing  winter,  when  her  lover  would  have 
attained  his  twentieth  year  ;  and  one  bright 
autumn  evening,  while  it  was  still  as  warm 
as  summer,  her  aunt,  the  marchesa,  took 
her  out  beyond  the  gates  to  the  Palace 
Giardino,  and  with  a  considerate  kindness 
which  the  old  do  not  always  show  the 
young,  left  her  to  walk  with  her  lover  alone 
upon  the  terrace. 
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"  There  were  a  number  of  groups  in  the 
gardens,  enjoying,  like  themselves,  the  wide 
prospect,  with  its  splendid  light  and  shade, 
as  the  declining  sun  each  moment  changed 
the  shadows  and  varied  the  hues.  But 
Carlo  and  Beatrice  saw  it  through  the 
bright  medium  of  their  own  feelings  ;  and 
the  happiness  of  their  own  hearts  poured 
over  the  scene  a  warmer  sunshine  and  a 
richer  glow.  When  the  sun  at  length  just 
rested  on  the  far  horizon,  the  lovers  de- 
scended the  steps  to  rejoin  the  marchesa  ; 
and  Carlo,  as  he  led  Beatrice  towards 
the  carriage,  poured  forth  those  low 
fervent  vows  which  were  dear  to  her  ear, 
though  unnecessary  to  her  confidence.  He 
vowed  to  be  hers, — ay,  and  after  death. 
She  chided  him  for  the  name  of  death,  but 
he  only  smiled  ;  and,  having  placed  her  in 
the  carriage,  he  sprang  upon  his  horse  and 
followed  towards  the  city. 

"  At  the  corner  of  the  Pileta,  near  the 
palace  square,  he  dismounted,  gave  his  horse 
to  a  servant,  added  a  few  directions  and  a 
message  to  his  mother,  and  walked  on  to- 
wards the  dwelling  of  her  he  loved.   He  had 
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but  a  few  steps  to  go.  Two  servants  were 
standing  at  the  portal  of  the  house  waiting 
his  coming,  which  they  knew  would  not  be 
long  after  the  carriage  they  had  just  ad- 
mitted. Though  he  seemed  musing  deeply, 
he  walked  fast,  came  up  with  two  other  men 
who  were  proceeding  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  was  passing  them,  when,  at  that 
moment,  the  one  exclaimed  to  the  other, 
'  Basta !  Basta !  Eccolo  ! ' 

"  The  two  servants  then  saw  one  of  the 
strangers  who  was  nearest  to  the  young 
nobleman  raise  his  hand  —  something  glit- 
tered in  it  like  steel ;  it  descended,  and 
Carlo  reeled  and  fell  back  upon  the  pave- 
ment. '  Giuseppe ! '  he  exclaimed  as  he 
fell.  The  other  stooped  down,  and,  gazing 
on  his  face,  seemed  turned  to  marble. 

"At  that  moment  the  two  servants  rushed 
forward ;  and,  while  one  raised  the  dying 
man,  the  other  endeavoured  to  seize  the 
assassin  ;  but  the  grasp  recalled  him  to 
thought ;  and  in  a  struggle  which  ensued 
he  escaped  with  only  a  cut  upon  his  brow. 

Carlo  was  borne  into  the  hall,  and  in 
an  instant  Beatrice  was  by  his  side.      She 
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called  him  by  his  name  ;  but  he  was  silent. 
They  brought  lights  ;  but  there  was  a  veil 
over  his  eye  which  no  light  could  pierce. 
Beatrice  neither  shrieked  nor  tore  her  hair, 
nor  did  she  weep ;  and  they  removed 
her  easily  and  in  silence  from  the  body. 
But  the  next  morning  she  was  not  found 
in  her  room  ;  and  those  who  came  to  adorn 
the  murdered  man  for  the  grave  discovered 
his  promised  bride  kneeling  by  his  side  — 
his  hand  was  clasped  in  hers  —  her  head 
had  fallen  forward  on  his  bosom,  and  she 
was  ready  to  lie  beside  her  husband  in 
the  grave.  How  she  died  no  one  knew. 
Some  suspected  poison.  Perhaps  it  was 
so ;  for  she  had  offended  a  man  who  never 
forgave." 

"And  what  became  of  Giuseppe?"  I 
exclaimed. 

"  He  committed  no  more  crimes,"  re- 
plied the  old  man ;  "not  even  that  of  slaying 
himself.  The  horror  of  all  he  had  done 
seemed  to  rush  upon  him  at  once.  Then, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  existence,  he  ap- 
peared to  feel  and  to  reflect.  Flying  like 
lightning  from   the    city,    he    sought    the 
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Chartreuse,  which  is  about  a  mile  distant 
from  it.  His  birth,  his  crime,  his  despair, 
were  all  told.  Much  could  then  be  done 
for  gold  ;  and  his  uncle  would  willingly 
have  laid  down  any  sum  to  bury  the  shame 
of  his  family  in  the  cloister.  The  base 
wretch  who,  for  the  love  of  his  sister,  had 
hired  the  unhappy  man  to  murder,  un- 
knowingly, his  best  friend,  was  forced  by  the 
whisper  of  suspicion  to  quit  the  city  j  and 
the  wretched  Giuseppe,  abandoning  the 
world  for  ever,  was  transferred  from  Parma 
to  this  valley,  where,  in  the  cells  which  you 
saw  this  morning,  he  wept  for  twenty  years 
the  errors  and  crimes  of  his  youth." 

I  looked  up  to  the  brow  of  the  old  man, 
on  which  there  was  a  deep  scar. 

He  remarked  the  motion  of  my  eyes,  and 
a  quick  flush  came  over  his  cheek,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sigh.  "  We  are  told,"  he  said, 
"  that  the  mercy  of  God  is  sufficient  for  all 
who  truly  repent." 

"  Doubt  it  not,"  I  replied,  and  the  con- 
versation dropped. 
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T  here  is  a  little  town  on  the  coast  of 
England  which,  at  the  present  day,  is  not 
exactly  a  seaport,  though,  in  former  times, 
when  the  chivalrous  race  of  Plantagenet 
held  sway  within  these  realms,  it  was  not 
only  reckoned  as  such,  but  sent  its  ships  to 
the  fleet  under  the  command  of  a  Mohun, 
a  Grey,  a  De  Lisle,  or  a  Clinton.  There 
is  as  little  connection,  however,  between  the 
former  state  of  the  town  and  the  present, 
as  there  is  between  those  days  and  the  time 
at  which  the  events,  that  I  am  about  to 
relate,  took  place.  All  that  remains  of  its 
former  splendour  is  the  ruin  of  an  old  castle, 
picturesquely  perched  on  the  extremity  of 
a  little  slope,  which,  like  many  of  the 
ambitious  aspirations  of  youth  that  have  no 
result,  runs  out,  promontory-fashion,  into 
e  4 
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the  sea,  towering  up  as  it  goes,  till,  cut 
short  in  its  career,  it  ends  in  a  chalky  cliff 
of  no  very  great  height. 

Upon  the  brow  of  that  cliff  is  the  castle 
we  have  mentioned,  standing  like  the  skull 
and  cross-bones  upon  a  nun's  table  —  a  me- 
mento of  the  transitory  nature  of  all  things, 
when  seriously  considered,  though  eyes 
once  familiar  with  it  seldom  draw  any  moral 
from  that  memorial  of  the  dead. 

Along  the  slope  of  the  hill,  towards  the 
west,  is  built  the  little  modern  town,  or 
rather  the  village,  a  congregation  of  small 
white  houses,  looking  over  the  ever-chang- 
ing sea.  Manifold  are  the  gardens.  Though 
Flora  loves  not  to  be  fanned  with  the  wings 
of  Zephyr  when  his  pure  feathers  are  dipped 
in  brine,  yet  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  flowers  are  sweet  and  beautiful,  the 
shrubs,  though  rather  diminutive  in  size, 
green  and  luxuriant. 

There  are  one  or  two  pretty  houses  in 
the  place,  the  best  being  the  rectory,  which 
stands  near  the  church,  and  which,  though 
large,  is  not  very  convenient.  The  neatest 
and  most  commodious  is  one  which,  situ- 
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ated  just  below  the  castle,  takes  in  part  of 
the  ancient  vallum  as  a  portion  of  the  gar- 
den, and  is  built  in  the  purest  style  of  cot- 
tage architecture,  as  if  to  contrast  the  more 
strongly  in  its  trim  and  flourishing  young- 
ness  with  the  old  walls  which,  in  the  pride 
of  decayed  nobility,  tower  up  above  it, 
raising  battlement  and  watch-tower  high  in 
air,  turning  up  the  haughty  nose  at  the  little 
upstart  near  their  feet. 

In  this  house  dwelt  a  personage  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  England,  and  com- 
bining in  his  own  nature  a  great  many  of 
the  faults  and  good  qualities  of  our  national 
character.  But  we  must  give  a  sketch  of 
his  history,  which,  though  as  brief  as  possi- 
ble, will  explain  his  character  without  any 
long  portraiture. 

The  son  of  a  well-doing  man  in  the 
neighbouring  country-town,  he  had  been 
early  put  apprentice  to  a  large  dealer  in 
various  commodities  ;  gradually  made  his 
way  in  the  world  ;  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  his  old  master  ;  rendered  the 
business  doubly  flourishing  by  care,  activity, 
and  exactness ;  increased  in  wealth  and 
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honour  ;  married  at  forty-five  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  clergyman  —  the  only  thing  he 
ever  did  in  his  life  without  the  cash-book 
in  his  hand  —  and  was  duly  presented  with 
one  fair  daughter,  whom  he  loved  passing 
well. 

Through  life  he  was  the  most  exact  of 
men,  prompt,  punctual,  authoritative  ;  and 
having  really  considerable  talents  in  a  par- 
ticular line,  very  good  taste  in  many  things, 
an  easy  and  increasing  fortune,  and  a  very 
comfortable  notion  of  his  own  value,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  important  men  of 
the  town,  gave  law  to  the  common  council, 
and  tone  to  a  considerable  class  in  society. 
He  was  a  little  dogmatic,  somewhat  pomp- 
ous, and  loved  not  contradiction  ;  and  his 
wife,  who  was  as  meek  as  a  lamb,  took  care 
that  he  should  experience  none  in  his  own 
dwelling. 

But,  with  all  these  little  faults,  he  had 
contrived  to  make  himself  loved  as  well 
as  respected  ;  for  though  in  putting  two 
and  two  together  he  was  as  accurate  as 
our  great  mathematician's  machine,  yet,  in 
reality  and  truth,   there  was  not  a  more 
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liberal  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  If 
any  body  applied  to  him  for  pecuniary  as- 
sistance, he  would  sit  down,  and  gathering 
together  all  the  facts,  calculate,  with  the 
most  clear-headed  precision,  whether  a  loan 
would  be  really  useful  to  the  person  who 
asked  it.  If  that  were  made  clear,  he  had 
no  hesitation  whatever,  and,  even  if  it  were 
not  made  clear,  and  there  was  something 
like  an  even  chance  that  his  assistance 
might  be  serviceable  or  might  not,  he  only 
hesitated  for  a  minute  and  a  half,  and  the 
good  spirit  unloosed  the  purse  strings  ere 
the  bad  spirit  could  get  them  into  a  run- 
knot. 

As,  however,  he  was  upon  extremely 
good  terms  with  a  lady  who  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  companions  that  we  can  have  in 
life,  and  whose  name  is  Dame  Fortune, 
those  instances  in  which  the  chances  were 
equally  balanced  generally  turned  out  as  he 
could  have  wished,  and  he  both  served  his 
friend  and  regained  his  money,  with  the 
proper  addition  of  interest,  both  in  bank- 
notes and  friendship. 

He  never  met  with  but  one  great  mis- 
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fortune  in  his  life  up  to  the  time  of  our 
commencing  his  history  ;  but  that  misfor- 
tune drove  him  from  the  country-town,  and 
caused  him  to  settle  underneath  the  old 
castle  by  the  sea- side.  He  lost  neither  his 
wife  nor  his  daughter,  his  health,  his  spirits, 
nor  his  fortune.  No  !  it  was  an  addition, 
not  a  loss,  that  cut  him  to  the  heart. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  common 
council,  it  seems,  had  a  brother  who  was  a 
silversmith  in  London,  and  who,  having 
made  a  comfortable  competence,  wisely  re- 
tired from  trade,  came  down  to  the  town  of 
which  he  was  a  native  and  a  freeman,  and 
was  soon  admitted  into  the  municipal  body. 
Now,  whether  he  had  frequented  a  debating 
society,  or  the  reporters'  gallery  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's, whether  he  had  studied  under  Cob- 
bett,  or  Hunt,  Burdett,  or  Hume,  or  any 
of  those  gentlemen  —  we  do  not  mean  either 
to  be  personal  or  political  —  any  of  those 
gentlemen,  we  say,  famed  for  opposition, 
it  would  seem  as  if,  from  the  moment  he 
came  down,  he  had  determined  to  over- 
throw the  supremacy  of  our  worthy  friend, 
and  to  worry  him  as  though  he  had  been  a 
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bishop,  a  baited  bull,  or  a  prime  minister. 
Moreover,  he  was  oratorical ;  he  would 
speak  you  a  speech  by  the  hour,  in  which 
he  would  confound  all  that  the  straight- 
forward good  sense  of  our  friend  had  made 
clear ;  he  would  pour  upon  the  simplest 
point  a  torrent  of  fine  words,  not  always 
pronounced  with  the  utmost  purity ;  he 
would  render  the  most  pellucid  position 
opake  by  the  turbid  stream  of  his  eloquence, 
and  would  add  a  few  words  of  Latin,  with 
very  little  reverence  for  the  cases  of  the 
nouns,  or  the  tenses  of  the  verbs,  but  still 
with  sufficient  volubility  to  astound  and 
overawe  the  ignorant  ears  around  him. 

Our  friend  was  resolved  not  to  die  with- 
out a  struggle  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  any  of 
these  triumphant  orations,  he  would  rise, 
feeling  morally  convinced  —  seeing — know- 
ing —  believing,  that  all  his  adversary  had 
said  was  idle,  absurd,  and  stupid,  but  yet 
labouring  under  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
incapability  to  disentangle  the  subject  which 
had  been  twisted  up  into  a  Gordian  knot, 
or  where  to  find  out  the  thin,  feeble,  and  in- 
significant thread  of  his  foe's  argumentation 
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amidst  the  crystals  of  sugar-candy  with 
which  his  eloquence  had  encrusted  it.  He 
would  rise,  as  we  have  said,  and  gasp,  and 
struggle,  and  sit  down  again,  impotent  of 
reply. 

There  was  no  help  for  it ;  he  felt  him- 
self worsted,  and,  after  the  agony  of  a 
couple  of  months,  he  retreated  from  a  field 
which  he  could  no  longer  maintain.  He 
resigned  his  post  in  the  town-council,  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  with  his  partner 
in  business  to  give  up  the  active  share,  and 
retired,  a  man  well  to  do,  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  peace  at  the  little  coast  town, 
about  ten  miles  from  his  former  dwelling, 
the  localities  of  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed. There  then  he  settled  with  his 
wife  and  only  daughter  ;  there  he  embel- 
lished, improved,  did  good,  and  enjoyed 
his  doings,  and  passed  his  time  in  that  busy 
and  important  usefulness  which  was  so  well 
suited  to  his  disposition. 

But  we  forget  all  this  time  to  make  the 
reader  acquainted  with  his  name.  It  was 
one,  which,  though  not  uncommon,  was  in 
some    degree    remarkable,    being   neither 
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more  nor  less  than  John  Deer.  Now,  he 
certainly  was  not  so  light-footed  as  a  roe, 
nor  so  timid  as  a  stag,  nor  possessed  of  any 
of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  cervine 
creation.  He  was  much  too  consequential 
a  person  for  any  one  —  not  even  excepting 
his  own  wife  — to  venture  to  play  upon  his 
name,  and  turn  John  Deer  into  Dear 
John,  so  that  the  name  of  Deer  could 
come  to  no  harm  in  his  hands. 

But,  alack  and  well-a-day  !  he  had,  as 
we  have  before  said,  one  fair  daughter, 
whom  he  loved  passing  well  ->  and  she  was 
beautiful  as  a  rose,  gentle  as  a  dove,  timid 
as  a  young  fawn,  and  her  name  was  Ann  j 
so  that  it  very  naturally  happened  that 
when  any  body  spoke  of  her  as  Annie  Deer, 
there  was  an  expression  about  the  lips,  and 
a  meaning  in  the  eyes,  which  gave  the  last 
e  in  her  name  very  much  the  effect  of  an 
a,  and  "  Annie  Deer,"  from  her  father's 
and  her  mother's  lips,  and  one  other  pair 
besides,  was  "Annie  dear"  whenever  she 
was  mentioned. 

Now,  it  was  natural  for  her  father  to  call 
her  so,  and  very  natural  for  her  mother  to 
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call  her  so,  and  still  more  natural  than  all 
for  one  other  person  in  the  village  to  call 
her  so  ;  but  who  that  person  was  remains  to 
be  shown.  We  will  not  keep  the  reader  a 
moment  in  suspense.  Suspense  is  wrong  ; 
unjust,  wicked.  Persons  who  have  been  con- 
demned by  a  competent  jury,  and  judged 
by  a  competent  judge,  are  the  only  ones  to 
whom  suspense  should  be  applied,  and  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  even  then.  The  person  who 
pronounced  the  name  of  Annie  Deer  with 
such  a  tone  shall  be  disclosed  to  the  reader 
immediately. 

There  was  a  poor  widow  in  the  village, 
who  had  seen  better  days,  but  whose  re- 
maining fortune  was  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  per  annum,  and  more  than  one  half 
of  that  was  an  annuity.  Yet,  out  of  this 
sum  she  had  contrived  both  to  live  with 
great  respectability,  and  to  give  her  son, 
whom  she  loved  far  better  than  herself,  an 
education  equal  to  the  station  in  which  his 
father  had  moved.  When  Mr.  Deer  and 
his  family  came  to  live  at  the  little  town  of 
Saltham,  as  we  shall  call  the  place,  William 
Stanhope  was  absent  with  his  ship,  for  he 
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had  by  this  time  become  a  mate  in  an  East 
Intliaman,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deer  did 
every  thing  they  could  to  be  kind  and  civil 
to  Mrs.  Stanhope,  and  make  her  time  pass 
cheerfully  till  her  son's  return. 

When,  at  length,  he  did  come  back,  they 
welcomed  him  as  an  old  friend,  pouring  upon 
him  all  those  civilities  and  festivities  with 
which  we  greet  the  long  absent  and  long 
expected.  He  was  a  very  handsome  young 
man,  brave,  gay,  and  happy  in  his  disposi- 
tion, gentlemanly  and  well  educated,  but 
withal  touched  with  the  frank  straightfor- 
wardness of  a  sailor  ;  but  the  quality  which, 
joined  with  others,  pleased  Mr.  Deer  the 
most,  was  a  prudent  and  economical  calcu- 
lation of  expenses,  which  taught  him  what 
was  just  to  others,  and  was  just  to  himself. 
Mr.  Deer  liked  him  verv  much  ;  and 
though  Annie  Deer  was  at  that  time  only 
fourteen,  and  no  great  chance  existed  of 
her  falling  in  love  with  any  body,  yet  Mr. 
Deer,  being  famed  for  foresight,  resolved 
that  he  would  examine  young  Stanhope's 
character  thoroughly  and  watch  him  well. 

That  year  William  Stanhope  had  brought 
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home  no  great  wealth,  having  scarcely  any- 
capital  to  trade  upon  ;  but  he  brought  some 
very  pretty  presents  for  his  mother,  which 
showed  him  to  be  a  very  kind  and  dutiful 
young  man.  The  next  year,  having  in- 
creased his  capital,  his  gains  were  increased ; 
and  besides  bringing  home  more  money, 
he  brought  home  not  only  presents  for  his 
mother,  but  presents  for  Annie  Deer, 
which  he  gave  straightforwardly  to  her 
father,  expressing  his  gratitude  for  all  the 
kindness  which  had  been  shown  to  his  mo- 
ther during  his  absence. 

Mr.  Deer  took  the  presents,  and  in- 
quired, with  looks  of  much  personal  in- 
terest, into  the  speculations  of  the  young 
sailor  and  their  success.  William  Stanhope 
was  frank  and  candid  ;  and  though  the  .sum 
that  he  had  made  was  not  very  brilliant, 
yet,  compared  with  his  means  of  making 
it,  promised  so  well,  that  Mr.  Deer  began 
to  calculate,  and  found  that  liberal  assist- 
ance might,  without  risk,  enable  young 
Stanhope  to  advance  his  fortune  rapidly, 
and  he  made  the  offer  at  once.  It  was 
embraced  with  thanks,  and  the  next  voyage 
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ensured  to  William  Stanhope  competence 
as  a  single  man. 

He  had  a  higher  ambition,  however. 
He  was  now  competent  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  a  ship.  He  was  respected  and 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  a  fa- 
vourable offer  was  made  to  him  ;  but  the 
sum  of  ready  money  required  was  very 
large  ;  and  though  he  mentioned  the  offer 
to  his  mother,  with  all  its  advantages,  and 
all  the  difficulties  that  interposed,  he  spoke 
of  it  to  no  one  else.  His  mother  went  that 
evening  to  drink  tea  with  the  family  under 
the  castle,  but  William  Stanhope  remained 
at  home  musing,  alleging  that  he  had  let- 
ters of  business  to  write ;  and  the  next 
morning,  instead  of  taking  his  way  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Deer,  as  was  his  common 
practice,  he  wandered  along  solitary  upon 
the  sands  round  the  bay,  seeming  to  count 
every  pebble  that  studded  the  shore. 

He  had  not  gone  very  far,  however,  before 
a  friendly  hand  was  laid  upon  his  arm,  and 
Mr.  Deer,  joining  him  in  his  walk,  entered 
at  once  upon  business.  He  told  him  that 
Mrs.  Stanhope    had    related    to  them   the 
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evening  before  the  offer  which  had  been 
made  concerning  the  command  of  a  ship, 
and  then  went  on  to  ask  his  young  friend 
why  he  had  not  applied  to  him,  John  Deer, 
for  the  money. 

"  I  did  not  know,  my  dear  sir,"  replied 
the  youth,  "  that  you  would  be  willing  to 
lend  so  large  a  sum." 

"  Not  willing  to  every  body,"  replied 
Mr.  Deer,  "  but  quite  willing  to  you,  who, 
in  all  your  transactions,  are  as  correct  as 
my  cash-book." 

Still  William  Stanhope  paused  ;  and 
then,  after  letting  two  sailors,  who  were 
loitering  along  the  shore,  pass  them  by,  he 
turned  directly  towards  his  companion, 
and,  raising  his  head,  he  said,  "  There  is 
another  reason,  Mr.  Deer,  why  I  have  not 
asked  you  ;  I  am  in  love  with  your  daughter 
Annie ;  and,  if  I  get  on  in  the  world,  I  am 
determined  to  seek  her  hand.  I  did  not 
wish  to  mention  this  at  present,  because  I 
have  but  little  to  offer  her,  except  in  hopes 
and  expectations ;  and  I  could  not  think 
of  asking  you  to  lend  me  so  large  a  sum  of 
money  without  telling  you  what  were  my 
feelings  towards  your  daughter." 
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"  Sir,  you  are  an  honest  man,"  replied 
Mr.  Deer,  "  and  keep  both  sides  of  the 
account  clear.  But  1  will  strike  a  balance 
with  you,  and  begin  a  new  account.  Thus, 
then,  we  stand,  William.  I  will  lend  you 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  buy  your  ship,  and, 
when  you  think  you  have  made  enough  to 
afford  a  wife,  I  will  give  you  the  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  as  my  daughter's  fortune,  and 
be  glad  to  receive  you  as  my  son-in-law." 

"  This  is  beginning  a  new  account,  in- 
deed, my  dear  sir,"  replied  William  Stan- 
hope, "  for  it  leaves  me  your  debtor  in 
every  way." 

"  Pay  it  off  in  kindness  to  my  child," 
replied  Mr.  Deer  ;  and  the  matter  was  thus 
finally  settled  with  the  father* 

As  to  the  daughter,  William  Stanhope 
sat  with  her  for  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
dinner ;  and  at  a  little  party  which  was 
given  that  night  at  the  clergyman's  house, 
every  body  declared  that  the  beautiful  eyes 
of  Annie  Deer  looked  like  two  stars. 

The  two  months  that  followed  were  filled 
up  with  that  thrilling  joy  in  which  present 
pleasure  is  mingled  with    and  heightened 
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by  the  expectation  of  something  not  exactly 
sorrowful,  nor  painful,  nor  melancholy, 
but  perhaps  we  should  call  it  sad.  Thus, 
Annie  Deer  enjoyed,  to  the  full,  the  so- 
ciety of  him  she  loved,  though  the  expec- 
tation of  his  departure,  upon  his  first 
voyage,  as  captain  of  a  China  vessel,  some- 
times brought  a  cloud  over  the  bright 
sky  of  their  happiness. 

Time,  that  rapid  old  postilion,  who 
goes  jogging  on  in  the  saddle  faster  and 
faster  every  day,  without  at  all  minding 
the  six  thousand  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  he  first  began  to  beat  the  road  — 
Time,  we  say,  whipped  his  horses  into 
the  full  gallop,  and  carried  William  Stan- 
hope and  Annie  Deer  with  wonderful 
rapidity  to  the  point  of  parting.  Annie 
Deer  cried  very  bitterly  ;  and,  as  they 
were  among  the  first  tears  she  had  ever 
shed  in  her  life,  they  were,  of  course,  the 
more  painful.  William  Stanhope  would 
not  suffer  himself  to  weep,  but  he  felt  little 
less  than  she  did. 

They  parted,  however.  He  took  the 
command  of  his  vessel ;  and  shortly  after- 
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wards  she,  within  an  hour,  saw  in  the  news- 
paper, and  read  in  his  own  handwriting, 
that  the  Honourable  Company's  ship  Lord 
Spencer,  Captain  Stanhope,  commander, 
had  cleared  out  and  dropped  down  the 
river. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March,  and  the 
weather  somewhat  boisterous ;  and  Mr. 
Deer,  when  he  heard  the  wind  whistle  and 
roar  down  the  chimney,  thanked  God  that 
some  man  had  been  struck  with  the  very 
provident  idea  of  insuring  vessels  risking 
themselves  upon  that  treacherous  ocean. 
Annie  Deer's  mind  ran  in  the  same  way, 
but  it  went  no  farther  than  wishing  that 
there  was  really  some  meaning  in  the 
name  by  which  Life  Assurance  Societies 
designate  themselves.  But  she  felt  too  bit- 
terly, poor  girl,  that  there  is  no  insuring  that 
fragile  thing,  human  life,  especially  when 
trusted  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
Her  daily  walk  was  upon  the  edge  of  the 
little  promontory,  looking  over  the  vast, 
melancholy  sea ;  and  at  length,  a  few  days 
after  the  ship  had  dropped  down  the  river, 
she  beheld  a  gallant  vessel  coming  on  with 
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a  furious  and  not  very  favourable  gale  ; 
and,  watching  it  with  deep  interest,  saw  it 
take  refuge  in  their  little  bay,  and  come  to 
anchor  to  let  pass  the  storm.  About  four 
in  the  afternoon  the  wind  lulled,  but  shifted 
more  to  the  south-west,  so  that  no  ship  was 
likely  to  get  out  of  the  Channel.  About 
half-past-four,  as  she  was  looking  out  of  the 
drawing-room  windows  of  her  father's  house, 
she  saw  something  like  a  boat  tossed  up 
from  time  to  time  by  the  bounding  waves, 
which  the  tempest  had  left  behind  it.  In 
half  an  hour  after  she  was  pressed  in  the 
arms  of  William  Stanhope,  and  two  or  three 
hours  more  of  pure  happiness  were  added 
to  the  few  which  they  had  known  through 
life.  At  ten  o'clock  he  took  his  departure  ; 
but,  at  that  hour,  the  moon,  though  she 
was  shining,  was  red  and  dim,  announcing 
that  the  presence  of  the  commander  might 
soon  be  wanted  on  board  his  vessel. 

Annie  Deer  retired  to  her  chamber  im- 
mediately afterwards.  She  retired  not  to 
repose,  however,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  pay 
for  the  happiness  which  she  had  that  night 
experienced  by  many  a  tear.     She  prayed 
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too,  and  prayed  fervently,  not  without  hope 
in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  but  with  that 
trembling  timidity,  that  doubt  of  our  own 
worthiness,  under  the  weight  of  which  the 
footsteps  of  the  Apostle,  though  miracu- 
lously upheld,  sunk  through  the  surface  of 
the  yielding  waters. 

All  remained  calm  ;  but,  towards  eleven 
o'clock,  she  remarked  the  clouds  passing 
over  the  moon  taking  a  different  direction 
from  that  which  they  had  done  in  the 
morning :  and  she  thought,  with  mixed 
hope  and  apprehension,  that,  ere  the 
morning,  perhaps,  he  whom  she  loved 
might  be  far  away  upon  that  voyage,  which 
was  destined  either  to  give  them  comfort 
and  independence,  or  to  separate  them  for 
ever.  With  these  fancies  she  lay  down  to 
rest ;  but,  towards  twelve  o'clock,  the  wind 
began  to  rise,  increased  in  violence  every 
moment,  and  swelled,  at  length,  into  a  hur- 
ricane. The  casements  rattled ;  the  wains- 
cot shook  and  creaked;  the  house  itself 
seemed  shaken.  Loudly  roaring  round  and 
round,  the  spirit  of  the  storm  appeared 
clamouring   at  the   gates  for  admittance. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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It  could  be  heard  as  it  whistled  through 
the  branches  of  the  trees.  It  could  be 
distinguished  as  it  rushed  and  raved  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  up  above.  It  could 
be  felt  as  it  swept,  with  a  sighing  and  a 
melancholy  sound,  over  the  level  sands  of 
the  bay,  interrupted  only  by  the  sullen 
plunge  of  the  waves,  as  they  poured  head- 
long upon  the  resounding  shore.  Annie 
Deer  rose  from  her  bed,  and  listened,  and 
wept,  and  prayed,  through  the  livelong  night. 
But  what  boots  it  to  tell  a  long  and  a 
sad  story,  when  a  very  few  words  will  serve 
our  purpose  ?  With  the  morning  light 
Annie  Deer  gazed  from  her  window,  but 
the  ship  was  gone,  and  the  storm  continued ; 
and,  as  she  looked,  without  making  any 
particular  efforts  to  hear,  the  sound  of  a 
few  distant  guns  caught  her  ear,  and  made 
her  heart  sink  low.  The  tempest  lasted 
the  whole  day.  During  the  night  it  de- 
creased, and  the  next  morning  there  were 
found  on  various  points  of  the  coast  the 
spars  and  timbers  of  a  gallant  vessel,  on 
some  of  which  were  painted  "  The  Earl 
Spencer ! " 
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The  gentlemen  of  Lloyd's  announced 
the  loss  of  an  outward-bound  China- 
man. The  owners  of  the  Earl  Spencer 
cursed  the  luck  which  had  lost  them  a 
good  voyage,  and  applied  to  the  under- 
writers. The  underwriters  cursed  their 
luck  still  more  furiously,  but  paid  the 
money.  Mr.  Deer  thanked  God  that  he 
had  insured  to  the  full  amount  of  his  loan, 
and  Annie  Deer  sat  down,  with  a  widowed 
heart,  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  life  with  very 
little  interest  in  the  things  thereof.  Her 
mother  marked  the  varying  colour  of  her 
cheek,  the  languor  of  her  look,  and  the 
frequent  tearfulness  of  her  eye ;  and,  kiss- 
ing her  tenderly,  let  fall  a  drop  on  the  pale 
forehead  of  her  only  child.  Annie  Deer 
met  with  sympathy  from  one  kindred  being 
in  her  melancholy  path,  and  it  was  all  she 
hoped  for  —  all  she  asked,  in  life. 

Such  was  the  first  part  of  the  story  of 
Annie  Deer.  Now,  all  stories,  into  what- 
soever imaginary  divisions  they  may  be  se- 
parated by  the  brains  of  the  teller,  have  at 
least  two  parts.     There  is  no  getting  rid  of 
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the  beginning  and  the  end.  Having  told 
the  former,  we  must  now  turn  to  the  latter, 
which  is  destined  to  be  shorter  still.  Mr. 
Deer  went  to  London,  and  was  indemni- 
fied by  the  underwriters  for  the  money  he 
had  advanced ;  and  he  returned  to  his 
dwelling  looking  really  sad  for  the  loss  of 
poor  William  Stanhope.  He  called  upon 
the  childless  widow,  and  tried  to  comfort 
her,  but  she  was  not  to  be  comforted.  He 
spoke  some  soothing  words  to  Annie,  but 
Annie  only  wept  the  more  ;  and  Mr.  Deer 
himself  had  a  kind  of  perception  that  they 
all  suffered  a  loss,  which  money  could  never 
repair. 

As  the  house  was  dull,  and  the  village 
was  dull,  and  every  thing  about  the  place 
looked  more  or  less  gloomy  since  the 
loss  of  the  Lord  Spencer  and  poor  William 
Stanhope,  Mr.  Deer  betook  himself  one 
day,  merely  for  the  sake  of  relaxation,  to 
the  county  town,  purposing,  as  the  plea- 
santest  and  most  habitual  way  of  amusing 
his  thoughts,  to  look  into  all  the  accounts 
and  proceedings  of  the  very  respectable  firm 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  was 
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still  embarked.  His  partner  was  out,  how- 
ever, when  he  arrived ;  and  Mr.  Deer, 
strolling  out  into  the  town,  was  met  by 
Mr.  Pocock  the  silversmith,  and  Mr.  Po. 
cock's  retired  brother  John,  the  common- 
councilman  and  orator. 

Now,  Mr.  Deer  and  Mr.  John  Pocock 
were  severally  sixty-three  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  and  the  enmities  of  sixty-three 
are  pertinacious  things.  Mr.  Deer,  there- 
fore, would  willingly  have  avoided  Mr.  John 
Pocock ;  but  that  gentleman,  on  the  con- 
trary, put  his  arm  through  his,  talked  to 
him  very  civilly,  and,  leading  the  conver- 
sation to  the  affairs  of  Mr.  Deer's  house, 
gave  him  a  hint,  with  perfect  kindness  of 
intent  and  manner,  that  his  partner  might 
be  getting  on  too  fast. 

Mr.  Deer  was  agitated,  alarmed,  and 
irritated ;  and,  if  he  had  done  what  his 
heart  bade  him,  he  would  have  told  his 
companion  to  mind  his  own  business,  and 
to  meddle  with  nobody  else's  affairs,  for 
that  he,  John  Deer,  was  rich  enough  to 
buy  out  him,  John  Pocock,  and  all  his 
relations.  He  refrained,  however,  and 
f  3 
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answered  as  civilly  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  would  allow ;  but  returned  to  his  part- 
ner's house,  and  instantly  set  to  work  to 
investigate  the  matter  thoroughly. 

Sad  and  alarming  was  the  result  of  his 
inquiries.  He  found  that,  during  the  five 
or  six  years  of  his  absence,  his  partner, 
although  he  had  contrived  to  make  a  fair 
show  in  their  half-yearly  accounts,  had,  in 
fact,  addicted  himself  to  banking,  farming, 
and  such  vices.  Immense  sums  were  risked 
at  that  moment  in  hazardous  speculations, 
and  Mr.  Deer  saw  himself  inextricably  im- 
plicated in  transactions  which  he  would  not 
have  meddled  with  for  the  world,  of  his 
own  free  will. 

The  matter  went  on  as  simply  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  His  partner,  seeing 
that  Mr.  Deer  was  now  convinced  that  he 
had  trusted  once  too  far,  grew  angry,  re- 
sisted the  interference  which  might  have 
saved  him,  hurried  recklessly  on  in  the 
wrong  course,  and,  ere  four  months  were 
out,  the  house  of  Deer  and  Co.  were 
bankrupts  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 
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By  the  wise  and  strenuous  efforts  which 
Mr.  Deer  had  made  during  those  unhappy 
four  months  to  retrieve  the  affairs  of  the 
firm,  they  were  enabled  to  pay  very  nearly 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound.  But  the 
beautiful  house  under  the  castle  was  adver- 
tised for  sale  ;  the  rich  furniture  and  plate 
were  disposed  of  by  auction  ;  and  Mr.  Deer 
retired  to  a  small  cottage  next  to  that  of 
the  Widow  Stanhope. 

Amidst  all  this  distress,  no  one  was  so 
kind  as  Mr.  John  Pocock.  Though  at  his 
period  of  life  much  locomotion  was  not 
agreeable,  he  drove  over  two  or  three  times 
a  week  to  console,  advise,  and  expostulate 
with  Mr.  Deer,  whose  mind  had  fallen 
into  a  painful  state  of  despair,  and  who  in 
body  had  sunk  at  once  into  an  old  man. 
He  wished  Mr.  Deer  to  rouse  his  spirits, 
and  to  resume  business  at  once  upon  his 
own  account,  and  he  offered  most  liberally 
to  advance  him  any  sum  for  that  purpose  ; 
but  Mr.  Deer  felt,  and  Mr.  John  Pocock 
was  soon  convinced,  that  such  a  course  was 
impracticable.  The  bankrupt's  health  gave 
way  more  and  more  each  day.  He  became 
f  4 
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fretful  and  impatient.  A  very  small  pit- 
tance, which  belonged  to  his  wife,  sup- 
ported him  and  his  family  in  penury  for 
some  months,  but  he  saw  it  drawing  to  a 
close  with  agony  of  heart.  Pity  pained 
him,  consolation  seemed  an  insult  ;  and  he 
would  gaze  upon  his  daughter  by  the  hour 
together  as  she  sat  painting  little  screens, 
working  little  purses,  or  busying  herself 
in  any  of  those  employments  which  she 
fancied  and  hoped  might  prove  the  means 
of  supporting  her  father  and  mother  in 
their  old  age.  At  length  the  money  came 
to  an  end,  and  on  that  very  night  Mr. 
Deer  was  struck  with  palsy,  which  fixed 
him  to  the  marble  seat  of  impotent  age  all 
the  rest  of  his  days. 

Annie  Deer  then  found  how  little  could 
be  procured  by  those  means  to  which  she 
had  trusted  for  support.  Mrs.  Deer  bore 
all  patiently,  and  she  and  her  daughter 
consulted  and  deliberated  long  with  Mr. 
John  Pocock  as  to  what  they  could  do  in 
the  terrible  strait  to  which  they  were  re- 
duced. 

His  kindness  was  unfailing.     He  looked 
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at    the  afflicted    wife  —  he    looked  at   the 
beautiful  but  destitute  girl,   till  the  tears 
rose  in  his  eyes  ;  and,  insisting  upon  their 
taking  a  small  sum  as  a  loan,  till  he  could 
devise    some    plan  for    their    future    life, 
he  left  them,  promising  to  return  on  the 
following  day,  and  declaring  that  he  would 
not    come     back   without     some    feasible 
scheme  for  their  support.      It  was  night 
on  the  promised  day  before  he  made  his 
appearance ;    but    then    he    came    in    his 
own  chariot,  and  then  there  was  a  brisk- 
ness in  his  look,   and  a  smartness  in  his 
whole  aspect,  which  led  Mrs.  Deer  and  her 
daughter  to  believe  that  his  meditations  on 
their  behalf  had  not  been  without  result. 
His  hair  was  nicely  powdered  and  adjusted 
to  a  line,  his  pigtail  was  tied  up  with  a 
new  piece    of   riband,    and  his   best  blue 
coat  and  white  waistcoat  shone  without  a 
speck. 

Mr.  Deer  was  somewhat  better,  and 
sitting  in  a  chair  by  the  fire.  Poor  Mrs. 
Stanhope  had  come  in  to  cheer  them  as 
far  as  her  sad  heart  would  allow,  and  the 
sight  of  Mr.  John  Pocock  with  a  gayer 
f  5 
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air  blew  up  the  last  spark  of  hope  that  lin- 
gered in  their  hearts.  Mr.  Pocock  looked 
at  Mrs.  Stanhope,  as  if  he  could  have 
wished  her  away  ;  but  he  was  full  of  what 
he  had  to  say,  and  would  not  delay  it. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Deer,"  he  said,  advanc- 
ing into  their  little  circle  ;  "  and  you,  Mrs. 
Deer, — and ^o^,  my  dear  young  lady,  must 
give  me  your  attention  more  than  all. 
Misfortunes  may  happen  to  every  one, 
and  very  sharp  misfortunes  have  happened 
to  you.  Now,  I  see  but  one  way  on  earth 
of  remedying  them  and  making  us  all  again 
happy  and  comfortable.  I  am  an  old  man, 
Miss  Annie,  sixty-four  years  of  age  in 
April,  which  is  next  month  ;  but  if  you 
will  accept  the  hand  of  an  honest  man, 
who  loves  you  dearly,  and  respects  you 
much,  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  make  you 
and  yours  happy.  His  fortune  is  of  his 
own  making,  and  he  may  well  do  with  it 
what  he  likes  ;  he  will  be  not  only  proud 
to  have  you  for  his  wife,  but  proud  to  have 
a  wife  who  will  devote  herself  to  make 
her  parents  as  well  as  her  husband  com- 
fortable. 
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Annie  Deer  had  turned  as  pale  as  death ; 
Mrs.  Deer  threw  her  arms  around  her 
child's  neck  and  wept  bitterly ;  her  father 
said  not  a  word  ;  but,  like  the  parent  in  the 
most  beautiful  song  we  possess,  he  looked 
in  her  face  till  her  heart  was  like  to  break. 

Her  eyes  did  hot  overflow,  but  they 
turned  towards  Mrs.  Stanhope,  and  her  lips 
murmured,  "  Oh,  William,  William  !  — 
Sir,"  she  continued,  turning  to  Mr.  Pocock, 
"  I  have  loved,  deeply  loved  another,  and  I 
love  his  memory  still,  and  ever  must  love 
it." 

"  I  will  not  be  jealous  of  that,  my  dear 
young  lady,"  he  replied  ;  "  your  love  for 
the  dead  will  never  interfere  with  your 
duty  towards  the  living.  Nor  do  I  expect 
you  to  love  me  otherwise  than  as  a  young 
woman  may  love  an  old  man  who  is  kind 
to  her.  Believe  me,  Miss  Annie,"  he  con- 
tinued, taking  her  hand,  "  I  am  not  a 
selfish  man,  and  I  do  not  make  this  pro- 
posal altogether  for  my  own  gratification." 

"  I  know  you  do  not,  I  know  you  do 
not,"  replied  Annie  Deer,  and  she  wept. 

"  Oh,  Annie,"  cried  Mrs.  Stanhope, 
f  6 
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M  do  not  let  the  thoughts  of  our  lost  Wil- 
liam prevent  you  from  doing  your  duty 
towards  your  parents  in  such  a  terrible 
situation  as  this  ! " 

The  tears  streamed  from  Mr.  Deer's 
eyes,  and  he  cried  in  a  feeble  voice, 
"  Annie !  Annie  !  my  child,  do  not  make 
yourself  miserable  for  me  !" 

That  tone  and  that  look  were  worth  all 
the  persuasions  in  the  world,  and  the  fatal 
consent  hung  upon  the  lips  of  Annie  Deer, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Stanhope, 
who  sat  with  her  face  towards  it,  started 
from  her  seat,  and  with  one  loud  scream 
fell  senseless  upon  the  floor. 

Annie  turned  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
and  she  too  would  have  fallen,  had  she  not 
been  caught  in  the  arms  and  held  to  the 
heart  of  William  Stanhope. 

"  Good  God !  what  is  the  cause  of  all 
this?"  he  exclaimed;  "  every  body  seems 
frightened  at  me  ;  the  servants  run  away  ; 
my  mother  faints !  Have  you  not  received 
my  letter?" 

The  scene  of  confusion  that  ensued,  ex- 
planations, histories,  inquiries,  replies,  fresh 
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mistakes,  and  fr,esh  eclair cissements,  though 
they  were  all  comprised  in  the  space  of 
about  an  hour,  would  occupy  a  great  many 
hours  in  the  detail.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  there  were  only  two  things  which 
wanted  explanation ;  the  first  of  which 
was,  what  had  become  of  two  letters,  one 
of  which  William  Stanhope  had  sent  from 
St.  Helena  on  his  way  to  India,  telling 
that  he  had  been  shipwrecked  ;  that  when 
his  vessel  went  down,  he  had  been  saved 
in  the  last  boat,  and  had  been  picked  up 
by  an  outward-bound  Indiaman ;  that  he 
had  preserved  the  bills  in  which  all  his 
little  capital  was  invested ;  and  that  he  in- 
tended to  employ  them  in  India,  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  in  some  degree  the 
terrible  loss  he  had  sustained.  The  second 
letter  had  been  written  from  London  three 
days  before  his  re-appearance,  and  went  to 
inform  Mr.  Deer  that  the  loss  of  his  ves- 
sel had  proved,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
the  most  fortunate  chance  which  could  have 
befallen  him  ;  that  he  had  arrived  in  India 
at  a  happy  moment,  had  made  one  of  those 
successful  speculations  which  were  then  not 
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uncommon,  and  which  the^good  name  he 
had  acquired  while  a  mate  in  the  service 
had  now  enabled  him  to  extend  far  more 
than  his  own  limited  capital  would  have 
permitted  ;  that,  contented  with  one  happy 
chance  and  a  moderate  fortune,  he  had  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  coming  down 
to  claim  the  hand  of  his  fair  bride,  a  far 
richer  man  than  his  most  sanguine  hopes 
had  ever  led  him  to  anticipate. 

The  loss  of  the  first  of  these  letters 
William  himself  easily  accounted  for  by  ac- 
knowledging that  he  had  entrusted  it  to  a 
private  hand,  —  and  every  one  who  has  had 
any  thing  to*  do  with  private  hands  must  be 
well  aware  that  they  are  in  general  furnished 
with  very  slippery  fingers. 

The  loss  of  the  second  was  justly  accounted 
for  by  a  surmise  of  Mr.  John  Pocock's,  who 
suggested  that,  as  postmasters  —  whether 
legally  or  not,  we  do  not  know  —  take  upon 
themselves  the  infamous  task  of  handing 
over  the  letters  of  bankrupts,  public  and 
private  alike,  to  the  assignees,  exposing  to 
the  cold  eyes  of  mercantile  inquisitors  all 
the  secrets  of  domestic  life,  the  anguish  of 
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the  child's  heart  for  a  parent's  misfortune, 
the  agony  of  the  parent  for  the  downfall 
of  his  child,  the  sweet  communings  and 
consolings  of  kindred  affection,  the  counsel 
and  the  comfort,  the  care  and  apprehen- 
sion —  as  this  evil  and  iniquitous  prac- 
tice, we  say,  is  or  was  tolerated  in  the 
land,  Mr.  Pocock  suggested  that  the 
letter  of  William  Stanhope  had  very  likely 
been  sent  to  the  assignees.  And  so  it 
was.  The  letter  had  been  so  sent.  The 
assignees  were  absent.  And  thus,  for  three 
long  days,  the  letter  was  withheld  from 
the  only  eye  that  should  have  seen  it. 

All  that  remained  was,  the  explanation 
between  Mr.  Pocock  and  William  Stan- 
hope ;  and  that  might  have  been  very  well 
omitted,  if  the  former  gentleman  had 
pleased,  for  William  had  remarked  nothing 
farther  than  that  he  was  a  good-looking 
old  gentleman,  and  seemed  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  Mr.  Deer's  affairs. 

But  Mr.  Pocock,  who  had  at  first  felt  a 
little  uneasy  at  the  re-appearance  of  the 
young  sailor,  had  soon  made  up  his  mind, 
like  a  sensible  man,   as  he  really  was,  to 
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make  the  best  of  what  he  could  not  avoid, 
and  to  rejoice  in  the  renewed  happiness  of 
others,  though  it  brought  a  little  disappoint- 
ment to  himself.  He  was  resolved,  however, 
to  extract  the  satisfaction  of  a  speech  from 
the  matter  ;  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  every 
thing  else  was  settled,  he  got  upon  his  legs, 
and  proceeded. 

"  Captain  Stanhope,"  he  said,  "  you 
have  just  come  in  time  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  what  perhaps  might  have 
been  a  very  bad  bargain  on  all  parts.  The 
fact  is,  that  I  saw  no  earthly  way  of  arrang- 
ing the  affairs  of  our  good  Mr.  Deer,  but 
by  marrying  his  daughter.  I  had  just 
made  a  bargain  with  her  not  to  oppose  her 
thinking  of  you  with  regret,  when  we  all 
believed  you  dead  ;  and,  God  knows,  I  shall 
as  little  oppose  her  thinking  of  you  with 
affection,  now  we  see  that  you  are  living. 
As  you  deprive  me  of  the  title  of  a  hus- 
band, Captain  Stanhope,  I  shall  only  de- 
mand that  you  grant  me  the  name  of  a 
friend  ;  and  though  I  am  a  tolerably  spruce 
old  gentleman,"  he  added,  twitching  his 
pigtail,.  "  yet  as  you  have  not  found  me  a 
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dangerous  rival,   you  will,   doubtless,   not 
fear  me  as  a  dangerous  acquaintance." 

Captain  Stanhope  shook  him  by  the 
hand,  and  willingly  ratified  the  treaty  he 
proposed.  The  days  of  Mr.  Deer  passed 
happily  thenceforward  to  their  close,  and 
his  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Captain 
William  Stanhope.  Restored  to  affluence 
and  comfort,  she  was  the  same  gentle,  un- 
assuming, and  affectionate  being  she  had 
ever  been ;  and,  though  the  good  people 
of  the  little  town  where  she  continued  to 
live  called  her,  with  great  reverence,  Mrs. 
Captain  Stanhope,  to  her  husband  and  her 
family  she  never  changed  her  name,  but 
remained  Annie  dear  to  the  last  day  of 
her  life. 
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Not  above  five  and  twenty  miles  in  a  right 
line  from  Fontainebleau,  —  at  least  as  near 
as  I  can  guess,  —  there  used  to  be  a  wide 
open  field,  smooth,  though  rather  convex 
in  form,  with  a  small  country  house  perched 
upon  the  top  of  it,  consisting,  as  many  of 
the  country  houses  in  France  did  in  that 
day,  of  an  agglomeration  of  towers,  some 
square,  and  some  round,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  stuck  on  as  the  fancy  of  each  suc- 
cessive proprietor  prompted  him.  They 
were,  nevertheless,  all  the  construction  of 
one  man — a  certain  Seigneur  de  Provins,  who, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
having  spent,  in  various  proceedings,  with 
which  we  shall  not  here  meddle,  very  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  patrimonial  fortune,  sold  the 
fine  chateau,  which  his  ancestors  had  inha- 
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bitedfor  many  a  century,  and  the  broad  acres 
around  it,  for  little  better  than  an  old 
song,  and  ended  by  building  with  the  last 
notes  of  that  old  song  the  edifice  we  have 
mentioned,  in  his  own  peculiar  taste. 

The  field  being,  as  we  have  said,  convex, 
was  somewhat  like  the  back  of  a  one- 
humped  camel :  the  house  was  the  hump  ; 
and  a  fine  long  avenue  of  trees,  leading 
down  to  a  gate  at  the  end,  represented 
that  long  ridge  of  hair  or  bristles  which 
covers  and  ornaments  the  spine  of  almost 
every  quadruped.  With  the  exception  of 
these  trees,  which  were  principally  walnut, 
there  was  only  one  other  group  of  green 
things  near  the  house.  This  consisted  of 
a  little  plantation  of  shrubs  and  bushes  in 
the  south-western  corner  of  the  courtyard, 
approaching  close  to  the  lower  windows  of 
one  of  the  small  square  towers. 

Such  was  the  locality  in  which  this  story 
—  being  one  that  from  its  brevity  can  have 
no  possible  regularity  —  had  better  begin. 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night  in  the 
month  of  May,  towards  the  very  end  of 
the  month,  when  sweet   Spring  gives  her 
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parting  kiss  to  Summer,  who  on  his  part  runs 
after  her  in  vain,  till  he  is  tired,  and  then 
drops  fainting  into  the  sturdy  brown  arms 
of  Autumn.  The  night  was  clear,  with 
numberless  stars  spangling  the  sky,  and 
the  moon  shining  bright  —  inconveniently 
bright  for  those  who  might  wish  to  wander 
awhile  side  by  side,  with  no  witness  but 
the  eye  of  Heaven  and  their  own  hearts 
accompanying  them. 

The  lower  window  in  that  square  tower, 
which  almost  touched  the  little  group  of 
trees  and  shrubs  we  have  mentioned,  was 
wide  open,  and  it  was  but  a  step  from  the 
ground.  Out  of  it  there  leaned  as  fair  a 
form  as  the  imagination  of  lover  or  poet 
could  portray.  The  face,  not  less  lovely 
than  the  form,  was  bent  down,  and  the 
deep,  earnest,  affectionate  blue  eyes  were 
hidden  on  the  shoulder  of  a  young  gentle- 
man, round  whom  the  arms  were  thrown, 
while  his  encircled  her  again,  and  would 
fain  have  held  her  close  to  his  heart,  had 
not  that  envious  wall,  which  seems  to  have 
been  destined  to  separate  all  true  lovers, 
from    the    time  of   Pyramus   and    Thisbe 
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downwards,  interposed  a  partial  barrier  be- 
tween them. 

The  conversation  had  been  long,  but 
the  only  words  which  we  shall  record  were 
few,  and  spoken  at  the  time  and  in  the 
attitude  that  we  have  described. 

"  Oh,  no,  Philip,"  said  the  lady,  "  I 
must  not,  I  cannot,  I  ought  not ! " 

"  Then  are  we  thus  to  part  for  ever, 
Julie  ?"  he  asked,  "without  hope,  without 
comfort  ?  " 

"  Alas,  it  must  be  so,"  she  answered  ; 
"  nothing,  nothing  can  prevent  it.  You 
know  I  must  go  to-morrow.  I  cannot 
disobey." 

The  young  man  paused  and  mused  for 
a  moment,  and  then,  with  the  true  hopeful 
tone  of  a  gay  Frenchman,  exclaimed,  "  We 
will  see,  my  beloved,  we  will  see  !  Julie 
will  not  hesitate  when  it  may  cost  Philip 
his  life." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Philip,"  she  said  ;  •«  I  be- 
seech you  —  I  entreat  you.  But  hark, 
there  is  a  noise  !  Some  one  is  coming!" 
And  though  he  held  her  for  a  moment  to 
take  one  more  kiss,  she  struggled  till  she 
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released  herself  from  his  arms,  and  darted 
away,  while  he  retreated  among  the  bushes 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  low  wall  of  the 
court. 

After  waiting  for  a  few  minutes,  he  came 
back  to  a  spot  within  a  step  or  two  of  the 
window,  and  paused,  gazing  towards  it  for 
nearly  half  an  hour  ;  but  Julie  returned 
not ;  and,  at  length,  with  a  heart  some- 
what heavy,  the  young  cavalier  leaped  the 
wall  of  the  court,  and  under  the  shade  of 
the  avenue  made  his  way  to  the  gate. 

On  the  following  day,  about  half-past 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  plain  carriage 
with  two  horses,  decidedly  not  of  Arabian 
extraction,  a  coachman  in  a  plain  dress, 
and  an  immense  flowing  wig,  and  an  old 
lackey,  who  certainly  had  not  frequented 
courts  for  many  years,  having  paused  to 
refresh  for  a  short  time  at  a  little  cabaret 
just  upon  the  skirts  of  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  re-appeared  at  the  door,  and  the 
old  servant  went  in  to  tell  Mademoiselle 
de  Provins  that  the  carriage  was  ready  to 
convey  her  on  her  journey  towards  that 
convent  in  which  she  was  destined  by  her 
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parents  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her 
days. 

Now  the  reader  must  know  that,  in 
those  days,  French  parents,  as  a  general 
rule,  were  totally  destitute  of  all  bowels  of 
compassion  for  a  certain  number  of  their 
daughters,  and  for  all  their  younger  sons. 
One  daughter,  sometimes,  if  her  house  was 
rich,  received  a  certain  marriage  portion 
and  was  made  a  sort  of  hook  whereby  to 
attach  the  family  to  which  she  belonged 
to  some  other  family,  as  nearly  of  the 
same  rank  as  possible.  The  younger 
sons  were  indiscriminately  pushed  into  the 
army  or  into  the  church,  whatever  might 
be  their  vocation,  talents,  or  inclination ; 
and  the  whole  affections,  hopes,  inter- 
ests, and  property  of  the  race  centred  in 
the  eldest  son.  This  was,  of  course,  the 
more  remarkable  in  those  instances  where 
there  was  very  little  of  any  kind  to  give  ; 
and  such  was  the  case  in  the  family  of  the 
Seigneur  de  Provins,  whose  only  daughter, 
from  the  moment  of  her  birth,  was  doomed 
to  a  life  of  monastic  severities. 

Her  mother,  indeed,  a  lady  by  mind  and 
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character,  affectionate  in  heart,  with  consi- 
derable talents,  great  beauty,  and  a  certain 
spice  of  romance,  had  entertained  some 
hopes,  which  certainly  were  the  most  ro- 
mantic possible,  that  her  daughter's  loveli- 
ness, accomplishments,  high  principles,  and 
graces,  might  perhaps  attract  the  attention 
and  gain  the  love  of  some  man,  whose  for- 
tune placed  him  above  the  consideration  of 
dowry. 

The  very  circumstance,  however,  which 
perhaps  may  explain  the  secret  of  the 
spice  of  romance  which  we  have  just 
mentioned,  might  perhaps  be  one  of  the 
causes  why  her  castle  in  the  air  was  not 
built  up.  Madame  de  Provins  herself  was 
not  of  the  highest  blood  in  France,  though 
her  family  was  respectable  among  the  no- 
blesse de  la  robe  /  and  her  brother,  Mon- 
sieur Dodun,  who  had  at  first  been  Presi- 
dent aux  Enquetes,  and  had  afterwards 
filled  various  subordinate  situations  in  the 
government,  was  much  loved  and  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him,  though  he  was  now 
without  place,  and  had  been  so  for  a  consi- 
derable length  of  time. 
g  2 
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As  long  as  her  brother  had  continued 
in  employment,  she  had  not  lost  hope 
of  his.  finding  some  suitable  match  for 
her  daughter,  of  whom  he  had  always 
shown  himself  extremely  fond :  but  when 
at  length,  some  five  or  six  years  before^ 
among  the  many  changes  of  that  day,  he 
had  been  left  entirely  without  office,  and 
had  betaken  himself  to  foreign  countries, 
either  to  amuse  his  mind,  or  to  shelter 
himself  from  apprehended  dangers,  Ma- 
dame de  Provins  would  have  fallen  into 
despair,  and  would  have  suffered  her  child 
to  be  consigned  at  once  to  the  monotony 
of  conventual  life,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
attentions  in  the  first  place,  and  the  evident 
ardent  love  in  the  second  place,  of  a  young 
officer,  who  had  served  with  some  distinction 
in  Spain,  and  whose  father  was  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  prime  minister,  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon.  Julie's  mother  suffered  the 
growing  attachment  between  the  two  to 
proceed,  till  at  length  Monsieur  de  Pro- 
vins, thinking  that  the  father  of  Philip 
de  Morville  must  be  conscious  of  his  son's 
affections,  thought  fit  to  demand  his  views 
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upon  the  subject ;  and  the  letter,  after  pro- 
ducing some  loud  laughter  at  the  court  of 
the  debauched  and  imbecile  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, was  answered  by  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
fortune  of  Mademoiselle  de  Provins.  The 
reply  was  what  it  was  well  known  it  must 
be ;  and  the  father,  angry  with  his  child 
for  having  been  the  innocent  cause  of  a 
correspondence  so  unpleasant,  declared  that 
she  should  be  sent  to  the  convent  at  La 
Ferte  without  further  delay,  and  bade  her 
make  up  her  mind  accordingly. 

Poor  Julie  de  Provins  had,  like  her  mo- 
ther, given  too  much  way  to  hope  and 
expectation ;  all  the  best  feelings  of  a 
young  and  affectionate  heart  had  been  en- 
gaged by  Philip  de  Morville ;  and  hopeless 
despair,  taking  possession  of  her,  began  to 
wither  the  rose  upon  her  cheek,  and  dim 
the  brightness  of  her  eye  with  tears.  More- 
over, her  father's  high  indignation  was 
moved,  because  he  found  that  she  could 
not  cast  away  her  affection  and  her  hopes 
with  the  same  indifference  that  he  would 
cast  away  a  faded  bouquet  from  his  button- 
hole ;  and  when  it  was  discovered,  more- 
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over,  that  the  lover  still  lingered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  her  he  loved,  Monsieur  de 
Provins  became  ten  times  more  angry  with 
his  daughter,  and  sent  her  off,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  but  scanty  attendance,  to  the 
place  of  her  long  and  hopeless  exile. 

To  return  to  the  little  inn,  however :  — 
Julie  had  been  sitting  in  solitude,  ponder- 
ing over  her  fate,  while  the  horses  were 
fed  ;  and  the  old  servant  found  her  with 
the  refreshment  which  had  been  provided 
for  her  untasted  before  her.  There  were 
the  traces  of  tears,  too,  in  her  eyes,  and  as 
she  was  much  loved  by  the  few  servants  of 
her  father's  household,  the  old  man  endea- 
voured to  give  her  such  consolation  as  her 
situation  afforded ;  crying  up  the  comforts 
and  sublimities  of  conventual  life  in  words 
which  fell  very  flat  and  dull  upon  the  ear  of 
poor  Julie  de  Provins. 

While  he  was  pressing  her  to  eat,  which 
to  some  persons  is  the  highest  of  all  gratifi- 
cations, and  was  esteemed  as  such  by  him, 
a  figure  was  seen  to  pass  across  the  win- 
dows of  the  inn,  and  an  elderly  gentleman 
in  a  dusty  riding  suit,  with  a  large  wig,  and 
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hat  well  powdered  with  dust,  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  entered  the  inn,  looked  into 
the  room  in  which  Julie  was  standing  with 
her  back  to  the  door,  and  then  passed  on  in 
search  of  the  landlord  or  landlady  —  part 
of  the  furniture  of  a  French  inn  not  al- 
ways easy  to  be  found.  Julie  refused  to 
eat ;  but  as  she  heard  the  new  comer  talking 
with  the  landlady,  and  the  latter  giving  a 
history,  with  notes  and  observations,  in  re- 
gard to  herself  and  her  situation,  she  paused 
to  let  the  matter  pass  by,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  old  servant  to  the  carriage. 

The  vehicle  rolled  on,  and  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  that  beautiful  and  romantic 
forest.  Daylight  was  just  beginning  to 
grow  drowsy  at  the  approach  of  night,  and 
the  old  servant  was  calculating  upon  being 
an  hour  or  so  after  dark,  when  a  carriage 
standing  in  the  road  at  some  distance  was 
perceived  with  two  or  three  men  loitering 
about  it,  as  if  something  had  gone  wrong. 
The  coachman  of  the  vehicle  which  con- 
tained Julie  de  Provins  smacked  his  whip, 
and  the  old  servant  thought  that  he  would 
see  if  he  could  give  any  assistance,  when 
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suddenly  he  perceived,  much  to  his  sur- 
prise, that  the  four  persons  with  the  car- 
riage had  masks  upon  their  faces,  and  were 
otherwise  disguised  in  a  very  suspicious 
manner.  His  astonishment  was  much  in- 
creased on  finding  that  they  turned  sud- 
denly round  on  his  approach,  that  one 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  horses, 
another  pulled  him  down  from  the  carriage 
by  the  legs,  and  began  silently  and  uncere- 
moniously to  tie  his  arms,  and  a  third 
opened  the  carriage  door,  and,  without 
uttering  a  single  word,  offered  his  hand  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Provins,  as  if  requesting 
her  to  alight. 

The  young  lady,  however,  shrunk  back 
in  terror ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  loud  and 
imperious  voice,  which  neither  she  herself 
nor  either  of  the  attendants  was  acquainted 
with,  ordered  her  to  come  forth  and  go 
into  the  other  carriage,  that  she  showed 
the  slightest  sign  of  complying  with  the 
gentleman's  first  mute  invitation.  She  did 
not  even  yield  to  the  command  without  re- 
monstrances, and  tears,  and  much  agita- 
tion ;    and   her   example    in    this   respect 
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seemed  first  to  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the 
domestic  the  propriety  of  struggling  and 
crying  out,  which  had  never  occurred  to 
him  before. 

While  all  this  was  in  process,  and  while 
poor  Julie  was  still  between  the  two  car- 
riages, loud  shouts  of  "  Halloo,  halloo  !  " 
were  heard,  and  one  by  one  came  up  a 
large  train  of  gentlemen  and  servants,  at 
least  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  number,  who  im- 
mediately took  part  in  the  affray,  and  a 
brief  but  severe  struggle  ensued,  in  which 
swords  were  drawn  and  some  blood  was 
shed,  though  no  lives  were  lost,  and  the 
injury  received  on  either  part  was  not  very 
great. 

Numbers,  of  course,  made  the  party 
which  last  came  up  successful ;  but  poor 
Julie  did  not  see  the  result  of  the  affair. 
Strange  to  say,  she  not  only  wished  all 
manner  of  ill  success  to  those  who  came  up 
to  deliver  her,  but,  upon  seeing  evidently 
that  they  were  overcoming  the  other  party, 
she  fainted  away,  and  did  not  revive  till 
she  found  herself  rolling  on  at  a  rapid  rate, 
whither  she  knew  not.  We  cannot  pause 
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to  give  all  the  particulars  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  strife,  which  poor  Julie  had  not 
seen ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  masked 
party  were  overcome,  disarmed,  and  un- 
masked; that  there  was  a  brief  consultation, 
a  good  deal  of  laughter,  and  many  a  bad 
jest  among  the  victors  ;  and  that  it  was 
finally  determined  by  them  to  carry  Made- 
moiselle de  Provins  and  the  whole  of  the 
other  party  to  Versailles,  and  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  well-known  brutal  and  stupid 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  was  at  that  time 
acting  the  part  of  Regent  in  France,  under 
the  name  of  prime  minister  to  Louis  XV., 
still  in  his  sickly  youth. 

This  was  determined  upon  with  any 
thing  rather  than  wise,  virtuous,  or  cour- 
teous intentions,  for  there  was  not  a  man  pre- 
sent who  was  not  well  qualified  by  utter  lack 
of  all  moral  or  religious  principle,  for  that 
horrible  name  of  roue,  which  the  deceased 
regent  Duke  of  Orleans  had  bestowed  on 
his  debauched  companions.  To  all  these 
personages  the  beauty  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Provins  was  evident.  The  poverty  of  her 
father,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
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was  placed,  were  speedily  learned  from  the 
old  servant :  the  countenance  of  Philip  de 
Morville  was  recognised  in  one  of  the 
masked  personages ;  and  the  conquerors  in  the 
strife  — though  they  laughed  heartily  among 
themselves,  and,  looking  upon  poor  Julie 
in  her  ignorance  and  inexperience  as  an 
easy  prey  to  art  and  importunity,  proposed 
to  draw  lots  for  her  when  they  arrived  at 
Versailles  —  affected  to  regard  the  attempt 
of  the  young  gentleman  to  carry  off  her 
whom  he  loved  as  a  very  severe  misdemea- 
nour, which  required  to  be  brought  imme- 
diately before  the  prime  minister. 

There  was  no  resisting  whatever  they 
chose  to  do  ;  but  we  will  pass  over  the  long 
and  disagreeable  journey  which  poor  Julie 
was  thus  unwillingly  compelled  to  take, 
blaming  herself  terribly,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, as  she  went,  for  not  having  yielded 
at  once  to  the  scheme  of  her  lover.  She 
knew,  indeed,  that  his  purpose  was  honour- 
able and  upright,  though  not  quite  justi- 
fiable, for  he  had  proposed  to  her  the 
preceding  night  to  elope  with  him  into 
Spain,  and  there  unite  her  fate  with  his. 
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Leaving,  then,  all  her  painful  thoughts 
and  reflections  apart,  as  well  as  her  appre- 
hensions lest  her  hesitation  and  reluctance 
should  have  endangered  his  life  or  lost  him 
his  liberty,  we  must  seat  her  in  an  apart- 
ment at  Versailles,  where  a  breakfast  of  the 
most  choice  and  delicate  kind  was  set  before 
her,  and  an  attendant  waited  to  supply 
whatsoever  she  might  want  or  desire.  Af- 
ter the  breakfast  was  removed,  she  was  left 
for  a  few  moments  alone,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  when,  during  the  whole  time,  she 
heard,  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  voices 
speaking  merrily  and  loud,  so  that,  from 
time  to  time,  she  could  distinguish  what 
was  said. 

"  Remember  our  bargain,  remember  our 
bargain,"  cried  one.  "  Come,  come,  Mon- 
sieur de  Richelieu,  you  must  not  speak  as 
if  she  were  all  your  own  property." 

"  Oh,  no,"  cried  another  :  "  I  am  quite 
ready  for  the  lots.  Fortune  always  favours 
me  when  a  woman's  in  the  case.  Shall  we 
throw  the  dice,  or  choose  a  card,  or  draw 
the  longest  straw?" 
"  Oh,  the  straw — the  straw  by  all  means!" 
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cried  a  third.  "  Run  down,  Morel,  and 
get  us  a  bundle  of  straws.  Let  us  see, 
Richelieu,  if  your  goddess  will  give  you 
this  fair  Helen." 

Julie  was  terrified  and  agitated,  for, 
though  her  name  was  certainly  never  men- 
tioned, some  feeling,  which  she  could  not 
explain  even  to  herself,  made  her  believe 
that  she  was  the  object  of  these  loose  men's 
discourse.  She  was,  as  we  have  shown,  a 
young  and  inexperienced  girl ;  but  she  was 
not  without  courage  on  some  occasions,  and 
still  less  without  sense  and  good  feeling. 
What  was  to  come  next  she  knew  not,  and 
she  certainly  did  not  know  all  to  which  she 
was  likely  to  be  exposed ;  but  still  she  ap- 
prehended insult  and  annoyance,  for  the 
free  and  licentious  manners  of  the  men 
who  had  brought  her  thither  had  already 
taught  her  that  there  was  something  more 
than  mere  tyranny  to  be  feared. 

"  I  will  ask  to  see  the  king,"  she  said : 
"  I  will  throw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  de- 
mand protection  and  justice.  I  have  done 
nothing  wrong  myself,  and  if  poor  Philip 
has  escaped  I  need  not  say  any  thing  about 
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him.  I  will  call  an  attendant,  and  ask  to 
see  the  king  at  once." 

As  she  thus  thought  she  rose  from  the 
table  on  which  she  had  been  leaning,  and 
was  about  to  approach  the  door  on  the 
opposite  side  from  that  whence  had  come 
the  sounds  which  alarmed  her ;  but  it 
opened  before  she  reached  it,  and  a  gentle- 
man, dressed  in  an  ecclesiastical  habit, 
entered  the  apartment,  carrying  a  small 
portfolio  under  his  arm,  and  walking  with 
a  calm  and  deliberate  pace,  and  eyes  bent 
upon  the  ground,  towards  another  door 
opposite.  His  face  was  mild  and  gentle, 
with  an  expression  of  much  benevolence ; 
and  though  he  was  evidently  busy  with 
thoughts  of  a  grave  kind,  his  meditations 
were  not  so  deep  as  to  prevent  him  from 
seeing  the  lady,  who  stood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance on  the  left.  He  paused  suddenly 
when  he  perceived  her,  then  bowed  and 
looked  at  her  earnestly,  with  a  sort  of 
curious  and  inquiring  glance,  and  then 
apologised  for  intruding,  saying  that  he 
did  not  know  any  one  was  there. 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  his  cour- 
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teous  manner,  his  mild  and  pleasant  coun- 
tenance, and  his  silver  hair,  all  gave  Julie . 
confidence  ;  and  her  only  reply  was  an 
inquiry,  in  an  eager  and  agitated  tone  : 
"  Can  I  not  see  the  king  ?  May  I  not 
see  the  king  ? " 

"  I  fear  not,"  answered  the  gentleman 
to  whom  she  spoke ;  "  but  what  is  the 
matter,  my  daughter  ?  You  seem  agitated 
and  alarmed.     Can  I  help  or  assist  you  ?" 

"  I  would  fain  see  the  king,"  replied 
Julie.  "  I  am  here,  sir,  against  my  will. 
They  are  keeping  me  from  the  convent  to 
which  my  father  sent  me,  and " 

"  That  is  very  wrong,"  said  the  eccle- 
siastic. "  I  will  speak  to  Monsieur  le  Due 
thereupon.  It  is  to  him  you  must  apply, 
my  daughter." 

"  Oh,  but  I  am  afraid,"  answered  Julie, 
"  these  are  his  people  who  brought  me 
here.  I  would  much  rather  beg  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king." 

"  That  is  impossible,"  replied  the  gentle- 
man, somewhat  sternly.  "  Tell  me  in  as 
few  words  as  you  can  what  has  happened, 
and  I  will  speak  to  the  duke." 
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Julie  gave  him  a  brief  and,  perhaps, 
not  very  clear  account  of  all  that  occurred ; 
though  it  must  be  owned  that  there  was  a 
little  mental  reservation  in  regard  to  her 
lover,  whose  name  she  never  mentioned. 
Her  auditor  was  evidently  in  haste,  and, 
even  while  she  spoke,  her  agitation  and 
confusion  were  increased  by  the  laughter 
and  merriment  which  was  heard  from  the 
neighbouring  room,  as  the  lots  were  drawn 
according  to  the  plan  proposed. 

"  I  will  mention  it,  I  will  mention  it," 
said  the  ecclesiastic  ;  "  but  you  are  sure, 
mademoiselle,  that  this  account  is  all  true  ?" 
"  Indeed,  indeed  it  is  !"  said  Julie,  clasp- 
ing her  hands.  "  I  would  not  say  a  word 
that  is  false  for  the  world." 

"  Well  then,  tell  me  the  truth,"  said  the 
gentleman  with  whom  she  spoke  ;  "  are  you 
very  willing  indeed  to  go  to  this  convent  ?" 
Julie  looked  down,  and  the  blood  rose  in 
her  cheek,  and  covered  her  whole  forehead. 
"  It  is  enough,"  said  the  ecclesiastic, 
"  it  is  enough." 

"  Nay,"   replied  Julie,  "  hear  me,  sir. 
Since  such  is  to  be  my  fate  I  do  not  go 
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unwillingly,  though  I  might,  indeed,  have 
wished  that  my  lot  had  been  cast  otherwise." 

"  That  is  honest  at  least,  my  child,"  re- 
plied the  clergyman.  "  I  would  rather  hear 
such  an  avowal  than  see  a  vocation  pretended 
where  there  is  none.  I  am  going  to  the 
Due  de  Bourbon  ;  I  will  speak  about  it. 
Do  not  be  alarmed ;  you  will  soon  hear 
more." 

Thus  saying,  he  advanced  to  the  opposite 
door,  and  passed  out  of  the  room  ;  and,  as 
he  entered  the  adjoining  chamber,  Julie 
heard  the  persons  within  cease  their  merri- 
ment, and  address  a  word  or  two  to  her  new 
acquaintance.  He  replied  in  a  mild  and 
placable  tone  ;  and  the  poor  girl  could  not 
help  fearing  that  she  had  been  mistaken  in 
regard  to  his  sincerity. 

A  moment  or  two  afterwards  the  same 
door  again  opened,  and  a  gay-looking  man 
—  one  of  those  who  brought  her  thither 
— entered  the  room,  and  advanced  towards 
her  with  an  air  of  consummate  effrontery. 
He  addressed  Julie  in  the  fashionable  cant 
of  the  day,  not  without  wit  and  talent, 
but  with  a  sort  of  rambling  unconnected 
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impertinence  which  the  petit-maitres  of  the 
court  greatly  affected  at  that  time,  for  the 
sole  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  showing  the 
person  to  whom  they  spoke  their  utter  con- 
tempt for  him  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
He  first  inquired  after  her  health,  how  she 
had  rested,  whether  she  did  not  think  Ver- 
sailles charming,  and  a  variety  of  other 
questions  of  the  same  kind ;  but  speedily 
finding  that  she  was  cold,  silent,  and  indig- 
nant, he  assumed  another  tone ;  assured 
her  that  he  felt  for  her  situation,  and  had 
come  to  give  her  aid  and  deliverance,  if  she 
would  but  explain  to  him  her  views  and 
wishes. 

Julie,  however,  was  not  to  be  deceived. 
His  tone,  his  look,  his  manner,  all  bespoke 
him  one  of  the  roues  of  the  court,  whom 
poor  Julie  had  all  her  life  been  taught  to 
dread  and  abhor.  She  endeavoured,  to  the 
best  of  her  power,  to  repel  him  without 
making  him  angry ;  but  that  was  not  to  be 
done  ;  and  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  talking 
loud  and  high,  with  an  air  of  authority  and 
insolent  freedom,  when  a  number  of  voices 
speaking  near  stopped  him,  and  a  long  train 
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of  gentlemen  entered,  with  a  coarse  heavy- 
looking  man  at  their  head,  who  stared 
harshly  at  Julie  for  a  moment  or  two  before 
he  spoke  ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  gentle- 
man who  stood  beside  her,  demanded, 
"  How's  this,  duke  ?  How's  this  ?  Why, 
you  have  nearly  embroiled  me  again  with 
the  bishop.  We  must  have  no  more  of 
this,  Monsieur  de  Richelieu  ;  we  must  have 
no  more  of  this.  Things  are  going  badly 
enough  without  that.  Why,  here  is  Bor- 
deaux in  open  revolt,  and  Lyons  little 
better  ;  and  they  tell  me  that  all  Roussillon 
is  in  a  ferment." 

"  Really,  Monseigneur,"  replied  the  Due 
de  Richelieu,  "I  am  very  sorry  to  hear 
this  bad  news,  and  especially  sorry  that  I 
should  have  produced  it.  Think,  Made- 
moiselle de  Provins,  think  what  two  great 
and  wonderful  people  you  and  I  must  be 
— that  my  having  been  captivated  by  those 
resplendent  charms,  having  fallen  madly 
in  love  with  you,  the  first  moment  I  saw 
you,  and  having  come  hither  this  morn- 
ing to  offer  my  devoted  homage  at  the 
shrine  of  your  beauty,  should  have  set  Bor- 
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deaux  in  revolt,  placed  Lyons  in  a  state 
little  better,  and  put  men's  minds  in  Rous- 
sillon  into  a  ferment,  even  before  their  bad 
wine  is  ready  for  the  same  process.  We 
are  two  wonderful  people,  most  wonderful 
people  ;  and  depend  upon  it  were  destined 
by  Heaven  for  each  other." 

Julie  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground 
with  a  burning  cheek,  but  without  reply  ; 
for  though  her  heart  swelled  both  with  grief 
and  indignation,  yet  without  support,  and 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  coarse  and 
brutal  men,  her  courage  failed  her,  and  she 
had  not  resolution  enough  to  speak. 

The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  however,  an- 
swered with  a  frowning  brow,  the  expres- 
sion of  which  was  contradicted  by  a  coarse 
and  somewhat  heavy  laugh  before  his 
words  found  utterance.  "  Come,  come," 
he  said,  "  I  am  in  no  humour  for  such 
folly.  The  young  lady  must  be  sent  back 
again  as  soon  as  possible.  Oh  !  here  comes 
Morville  ;  I  hear  he  has  something  to  say 
in  the  affair.  Now,  what  is  it,  Morville  ?  " 
and  he  turned  towards  the  door,  addressing 
a  gentleman  of  apparently  forty-five  or  fifty 
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years  of  age,  who  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  his  son,  Philip  de  Morville, 
whom  we  have  already  presented  to  the 
reader's  notice. 

The  father  was  calm,  smiling,  and 
courtly  ;  but  the  brow  of  the  son  was  con- 
tracted and  flushed,  and  his  lip  quivered, 
and  his  eye  flashed,  as  he  saw  the  Due  de 
Richelieu  standing  within  a  step  or  two  of 
his  beautiful  Julie. 

Without  bowing  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
or  any  one  else,  he  instantly  passed  across, 
and  placed  himself  between  Mademoiselle 
de  Provins  and  the  dissolute  nobleman. 
This  act  of  impetuosity  was  certainly  rash 
and  unwise,  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
marked  it  with  an  angry  frown,  which 
might  have  been  followed  by  still  more 
angry  words,  if  he  had  not  been  one  of  the 
most  unready  men  in  the  world,  and  unable 
at  that  moment  to  find  a  sentence  suffi- 
ciently expressive  of  his  indignation. 
Philip's  father,  however,  marked  all  these 
signs,  and  hastened  to  reply  to  the  Duke's 
question,  in  order  to  divert  the  storm 
which  he  saw  was  about  to  break. 
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"  I  have  very  little  to  say,  Monseigneur," 
he  replied,  "  except  that  I  have  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  a  father,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  next  most  disagreeable  thing 
to  being  a  husband.  My  worshipful  son, 
whom  you  see  there,  has  amused  himself 
by  falling  in  love  with  a  young  lady,  to 
whom  1  have  no  objection  on  earth,  except 
that  her  father's  dictionary  does  not  con- 
tain the  word  dower,  upon  which,  as  you 
know,  the  dictionary  of  the  Academy  is 
reasonably  diffuse.  Had  worthy  Monsieur 
de  Provins  understood  the  meaning  of  that 
word,  and  that,  when  joined  with  the  word 
Morville,  it  implies  an  income  of  t  en  thou 
sand  livres,  or  a  sum  in  hand  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  crowns,  my  son  might  have 
married  his  daughter,  or  fifty  of  his  daugh- 
ters, for  aught  I  care." 

"  The  more  the  better,"  cried  a  gentle- 
man near  ;  "  of  course,  the  more  the  better, 
Monsieur  de  Morville,  if  each  were  to  have 
such  a  dowry." 

"  Very  true,"  replied  Monsieur  de  Mor- 
ville, "  very  true  ;  but  however,  Monseig- 
neur, my  worthy  and  respectable  son,  not 
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contented  with  my  arrangement  of  the 
matter  with  the  father  of  the  young  lady, 
makes  his  own  arrangement,  I  am  told, 
with  the  young  lady  herself,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  her  off,  as  she  is  going  to 
a  convent,  and  taking  her  into  Spain,  to 
marry  her  there  without  any  body's  consent 
but  her  own." 

"  Whoever  did  tell  you  this,  sir,"  re- 
plied Philip  de  Morville,  "  told  you  a  gross 
falsehood,  and  deserves  to  be  punished  ; " 
and  as  he  spoke,  he  fixed  his  eyes  sternly 
upon  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  adding,  "  I 
repeat,  that  it  is  a  gross  falsehood  that  I 
ever  made  any  arrangement  of  the  kind 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Provins.  She  was 
quite  unconscious  of  my  purpose,  or  rather, 
I  should  say,  directly  opposed  to  any  thing 
of  the  sort." 

"  Oh,  then,"  cried  the  Due  de  Riche- 
lieu, laughing,  "  it  was  not  even  with  her 
own  consent.  I  think  that  is  quite  enough, 
Monseigneur." 

"  Silence  every  body  !"  said  the  Due  de 
Bourbon.      "  What    do   you    wish    done, 
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Monsieur  de  Morville  ?  Your  son  has  been 
guilty  of  a  great  fault." 

"  For  which,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  not 
punish  him,"  said  Monsieur  de  Morville. 
"  Send  him  back  into  Spain  or  Italy,  or  any 
where  ;  and  send  the  young  lady  back  to 
her  convent." 

"  It  matters  not,"  replied  Philip  de 
Morville,  "  it  matters  not.  If  you  be  but 
firm  and  true,  Julie,  and  steadily  refuse  to 
take  the  vows " 

"  Silence !  I  say  again,"  cried  the  Due 
de  Bourbon,  turning  upon  him  fiercely. 
"  You  strangely  forget  yourself.  I  shall, 
as  your  father  requires,  send  you  back  into 
Spain,  and  shall  immediately  despatch  this 
young  lady  to  the  convent  for  which  she 
was  destined,  or  rather  back  to  her  father's 
house,  that  he  may  send  her  to  what  con- 
vent he  pleases  himself." 

"  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  sir,"  said  the  Due 
de  Richelieu,  in  the  same  jeering  tone  in 
which  he  had  previously  been  speaking  ; 
"  I  beseech  you  keep  the  young  lady  for  a 
week  or  two  at  court,  that  the  abominations 
of  this  place  may  give  a  degree  of  ecstatic 
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fervour  to  her  saintly  piety,  and  make  the 
seclusion  of  the  convent  appear  a  paradise, 
even  without  the  consolations  of  the  good 
father  director." 

Philip  de  Morville  could  restrain  himself 
no  longer.  "  It  might  well  do  that,"  he 
replied,  "  it  might  well  do  that,  even  if  she 
were  not  to  hear  the  ribaldry  of  a  Riche- 
lieu, or " 

"  Or  what,  sir?"  exclaimed  the  Due  de 
Bourbon  furiously. 

"  Nothing,  Monseigneur,"  replied  Philip, 
whose  whole  feelings  were  in  such  a  state 
as  permitted  him  to  observe  no  bounds. 
"  Where  all  is  so  bad,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  choose  which  is  worst." 

"  Since  you  dislike  the  court  so  much, 
young  man,"  exclaimed  the  duke,  "  you 
shall  try  what  you  think  of  the  Bastille." 

"  Nay,  nay,  not  so,  I  entreat,  Monseig- 
neur," exclaimed  Philip's  father. 

But  the  duke  interrupted  him  sternly, 
saying,  "  Not  a  word,  Morville,  not  a 
word  —  Leave  the  room.     It  shall  be  as  I 

say,  by ! "  and  he  swore  an  oath,  which 

all  who  heard  him  well  knew  would  not  be 

VOL.  I.  H 
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broken.  "  He  shall  go  to  the  Bastille, 
and  not  come  out  again  so  long  as  I  have 
any  power  in  France.  This  fair  lady  shall 
go  off  at  once  to  her  father,  too.  You, 
Beringhen,  have  the  lettre  de  cachet  got 
ready,  and  —  and — "  He  looked  at  the 
countenance  of  Philip  de  Morville,  and 
added,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  "  and  you, 
Richelieu,  have  a  carriage  prepared  in- 
stantly to  carry  this  young  lady  back." 

The  Due  de  Richelieu  bowed  low, 
muttering  to  himself,  but  in  a  voice  half 
audible,  -  "  That  carriage  shall  be  my 
own." 

"  Be  quick,  be  quick !"  said  the  Due  de 
Bourbon  ;  "  some  one  put  our  young  friend 
under  arrest,  and  take  his  sword  from  him  ; 
he  looks  as  if  he  were  about  to  use  it ;  but 
be  quick,  Monsieur  de  Richelieu,  for  the 
king  is  going  soon  to  Rambouillet,  and  we 
must  not  be  long  behind  ;  be  quick,  be 
quick  ! " 

While  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  who 
were  present  went  through  the  form  of 
putting  Philip  de  Morville  under  arrest, 
and  took  his  sword  from  him,  the  Due  de 
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Richelieu  approached  the  door  which  led 
out  into  the  gallery  beyond,  and  almost  as 
he  opened  it  one  of  the  royal  servants  en- 
tered, and  announced  to  the  prime  minister 
that  the  king  was  passing  through  the  gal- 
lery, and  about  to  set  out  for  Rambouillet. 

The  Due  de  Bourbon  and  almost  all  who 
were  with  him  immediately  hastened  to 
attend  the  King  to  his  carriage ;  and  the 
young  monarch  spoke  most  graciously  to 
his  minister,  saying,  UI  am  going  a  little 
earlier  than  I  proposed,  cousin,  but  I  trust 
you  will  not  be  long  after  me.  Good  day, 
good  day,  pray  come  no  farther." 

The  duke,  however,  accompanied  him 
bare-headed  to  the  side  of  his  carriage,  and 
bowed  low  while  the  royal  train  departed. 

In  the  mean  time,  poor  Julie  de  Provins 
and  Philip  de  Morville  were  left  nearly  alone, 
with  hearts  well  nigh  breaking.  There 
were  none  round  them  but  persons  of  infe- 
rior condition,  and  it  was  no  slight  comfort 
to  them  to  have  even  a  single  moment  in 
which  to  converse  together,  and  to  bid  each 
other,  again  and  again,  adieu.  Philip,  full 
of  eagerness  and  impetuosity,  besought 
h  2 
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Julie  earnestly  to  refuse  the  vows,  plighted 
himself  to  her  by  every  promise  sooner  or 
later  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  assured  her 
he  felt  a  conviction  that  she  yet  would  be 
so.  Julie's  words  were  few,  but  her  tears 
were  many,  and  the  time  of  even  this  sad 
intercourse  was  very  short,  for  the  steps  of 
the  Due  de  Bourbon  were  heard  returning 
in  less  than  five  minutes. 

The  voice  of  the  minister  sounded  in  its 
usual  harsh  tone  as  he  came  along  the 
gallery.  "What  is  he  doing  here?"  he 
demanded  of  some  one  who  accompanied 
him.  "  We  will  have  him  sent  to  the 
Bastille  if  he  comes  to  the  palace  without 
permission.  Where  are  all  the  gentlemen 
who  were  with  me  but  now  ?  " 

"  I  suppose,  Monseigneur,  that  they  are 
gone  to  prepare  for  the  journey,"  said  the 
attendant  to  whom  he  spoke. 

"  They  might  have  waited  at  least  till  I 
ordered  them,"  replied  the  Due  de  Bour- 
bon and  at  the  same  moment  he  entered 
the  apartment  in  which  Julie  and  her  lover 
were,  accompanied  only  by  one  or  two 
gentlemen  of  no  very  high  rank. 
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"Ha!"  he  said,  "ha!  so  the  Due  de 
Richelieu  has  not  returned  :  keep  an  eye 
upon  the  young  gentleman  and  lady,  Mes- 
sieurs, till  the  one  sets  out  for  the  Bastille, 
and  the  other  for  her  father's  house." 

The  attendants  bowed,  and  the  duke  was 
passing  on,  but  paused  for  a  moment  at  the 
door,  as  if  in  thought,  murmuring  to  him- 
self, "  It  is  strange  where  all  those  people 
are  gone  to!" 

That  brief  pause  gave  time  for  two  or 
three  other  persons  to  be  added  to  the 
number  which  the  room  contained  ;  but 
perhaps  the  prime  minister  might  not  have 
seen  them  at  all,  as  he  was  in  the  very  act 
of  passing  through  the  opposite  door,  had 
not  Julie,  with  an  exclamation  of  joy  and 
satisfaction,  darted  across  the  room,  and 
cast  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  very  same 
elderly  gentleman,  who,  in  a  dusty  riding 
dress,  had  paused  to  refresh  his  horse,  at 
the  little  cabaret  in  the  forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau.  He  was  now  in  a  more  courtly  garb 
indeed,  but  the  moment  that  the  Due  de 
Bourbon's  eyes  were  thus  called  towards 
him,  a  look  of  anger  and  indignation  came 
h  3 
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into  the  minister's  countenance,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, "  How  is  this,  Monsieur  Dodun  ? 
What  brings  you  hither  ?" 

"  I  did  not  come  without  being  sent  for, 
Monseigneur,"  answered  the  gentleman,  in 
a  tone  firm  but  respectful ;  and  he  was 
going  on  to  say  more,  but  at  that  moment 
the  eyes  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon  fixed  upon 
a  gentleman  who  had  come  in  at  the  same 
time  with  Monsieur  Dodun,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  anger  in  his  countenance  gave 
way  to  that  of  surprise. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Due  de  Charost," 
cried  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  "  I  thought 
you  had  gone  with  the  King.  May  I  ask 
what  is  the  occasion  of  your  presence 
here?" 

"  To  deliver  to  you  this  letter,  sir,"  said 
the  Due  de  Charost,  "  and,  on  the  part  of 
his  majesty,  to  desire  that  you  pay  due 
attention  to  it." 

As  he  spoke,  he  advanced  towards  the 
minister  with  a  sealed  letter  in  his  hand, 
followed,  almost  step  by  step  by  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  the  garde  du  corps.  The 
prime  minister  had  turned  very  pale,  and 
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he  received  the  letter  from  the  king  evi- 
dently with  great  agitation.  He  tore  it 
open  somewhat  vehemently,  however  :  and 
as  he  read,  the  paper  nearly  dropped  from 
his  hand. 

It  contained  an  intimation  of  sudden 
dismissal,  disgrace,  and  exile.  It  showed 
him  that  his  attempts  to  overthrow'  an 
amiable,  highly-gifted,  and  excellent  man, 
Fleury,  Bishop  of  Frejus,  had  not  only 
proved  utterly  vain,  but  had  called  down 
upon  his  own  head  a  storm  which  he 
felt  that  he  had  well  deserved ;  and  thus 
he  stood  for  a  moment  or  two,  in  the  midst 
of  the  room  in  perfect  silence,  but  with  a 
gloomy  frown  upon  his  brow,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  floor.  Then  raising  them, 
he  gazed  round  with  a  bewildered  look,  and 
darted  out  of  the  room  without  saying  a 
word. 

"Follow  him  to  Chantilly,  follow  him  to 
Chantilly,"  said  the  Due  de  Charost  to  the 
lieutenant  of  the  garde  du  corps,  "and  do 
not  lose  sight  of  him  till  he  has  arrived." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  with  a  smile  to 
Monsieur  Dodun,  and  added  :  "That  farce 
h  4 
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is  played,  and  the  country  perhaps  may 
have  a  little  peace.  Ha,  Monsieur  Berin- 
ghen," he  continued,  as  he  saw  a  gentleman 
enter  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  "what  have 
you  got  there  ?" 

"  A  lettre  de  cachet,  sir,"  replied  the 
other,  "  for  the  signature  of  Monsieur  le 
Due,  but  I  can't  find  him,  and  Richelieu, 
whom  I  met  just  now,  passed  me,  and 
jumped  into  his  carriage  without  answering 
my  questions." 

"  He  is  wise,  he  is  wise,"  said  the  Due  de 
Charost ;  "I  gave  him  a  hint  as  I  came  by, 
and  he  is  off  like  a  shot  to  pay  his  court  to 
the  bishop  ;  but  I  can  tell  you,  Monsieur 
de  Beringhen,  the  duke  will  sign  no  more 
lettres  de  cachet,  not  being  prime  minister 
any  longer.  So  good  morning  to  you, 
Monsieur  de  Beringhen.  Now,  Dodun, 
what  are  we  to  do  next  ?" 

While  all  this  had  been  going  on,  poor 
Julie  had  remained  clinging  to  her  uncle, 
explaining  to  him  in  quick  eager  words, 
but  in  low  tones,  interrupted  by  many  tears, 
the  situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  and 
all  that  had  preceded  it.     When  she  came 
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to  speak  of  the  latter  part  of  the  subject, 
however,  which  she  did  to  her  mother's 
brother,  whom  she  had  loved  from  a  child, 
with  more  confidence  and  frankness  than 
she  had  ever  dared  to  show  to  her  own 
father,  Monsieur  Dodun  stopped  her, 
saying,  "  I  know  all  that,  my  dear  Julie  ; 
I  have  seen  your  mother —  do  not  be 
alarmed,  all  will  go  well." 

Julie  looked  from  her  uncle  to  Philip  de 
Morville,  and  from  her  lover  to  her  uncle 
again,  but  then  she  cast  down  her  eyes  with 
a  sigh ;  for  though  Monsieur  Dodun's  words 
were  words  of  hope  and  consolation,  she 
dared  not  believe  that  they  implied  such 
hopes  as  her  heart  would  fain  have  attached 
to  them.  Philip  himself  stood  by,  some- 
what surprised  at  the  whole  scene,  never 
having  beheld  Julie's  uncle  before,  and  not 
exactly  comprehending  what  was  the  con- 
nection between  her  and  him.  The  other 
part  of  the  scene  was  not  less  interesting 
to  him ;  for  though  he  knew  not  the  con- 
tents of  the  king's  letter,  till  the  Due  de 
Charost  announced  it  to  Monsieur  Berin- 
ghen,  yet  it  was  very  evident  that  some 
h  5 
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great  reverse  or  mortification  had  befallen 
a  man  universally  hated  in  France,  and  who 
certainly  had  not  lately  been  taking  the 
means  to  make  himself  especially  beloved 
by  Philip  de  Morville.  He  was  still  under 
arrest,  however,  and  even  when  the  Duke's 
fall  was  made  known  by  the  words  of 
Monsieur  de  Charost,  Philip  did  not  very 
well  perceive  what  change  would  be  thus 
effected  in  his  situation,  till  the  persons  who 
had  been  told  to  guard  him,  more  acute  in 
such  matters  than  himself,  began  to  drop 
off,  one  by  one,  and  at  length  the  officer 
who  held  his  sword,  touched  his  arm  say- 
ing, "  Here,  Monsieur  de  Morville,  here, 
take  your  blade  —  that  game  is  played  ; 
Monsieur  le  Due  can't  trump  your  card 
now,"  and  giving  the  weapon  into  the 
young  gentleman's  hand,  he  hastened 
away,  eager  to  get  a  place  in  some  car- 
riage, in  order  to  pay  his  court  to  the  new 
minister. 

In  answer  to  the  Due  de  Charost's  ques- 
tion, Monsieur  Dodun  replied,  "  I  will  be 
ready  in  five  minutes,  Monsieur,  but  I  have 
to  speak  for  an  instant  with  a  gentleman  I 
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sent  for:    I  mean  M.  de  Morville.     He 
will  be  here  directly,  I  suppose." 

"If  he  have  not  run  to  see  if  he  cannot 
save  his  place,"  said  the  Due  de  Charost. 
"  But  will  not  his  son  do  ?  There  he 
stands ! " 

"I  suppose  this  is  Monsieur  de  Mor- 
ville," said  Dodun,  holding  out  his  hand  to 
him ;  "  I  read  it  in  my  little  Julie's  eyes 
here.  The  father  would  have  done  better, 
it  is  true,  but  I  hear  a  desperate  scamper 
ing  in  the  court,  and  doubtless  there  will 
be  such  a  rush  to  Rambouillet,  that  he  will 
be  carried  away  with  the  stream.  Well  then, 
Monsieur  Philip,  as  I  am  about  to  hasten 
to  Paris,  and  shall  take  this  dear  girl  with 
me,  you  had  better  go  after  your  father 
and  tell  him,  though  probably  he  may  be 
out  of  office  by  the  time  you  see  him,  that 
such  an  event  will  make  no  difference  in  my 
views.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  a  minister's 
promises,  I  am  comptroller-general  of  the 
finances ;  but  whether  I  am  or  not,  Julie 
de  Provins  is  henceforth  my  child,  and  her 
dowry  will  satisfy  more  exorbitant  men 
than  your  father.  One  word  more :  if  you 
h  6 
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are  not  suing  for  a  place  at  Rambouillet, 
you  may  come  up  to  us  at  the  Place  Royale, 
where  your  suit  is  very  sure  of  being  more 
acceptable  than  at  the  palace.  Now  away 
with  you,  away  with  you  —  you  shall  kiss 
her  hand  when  vou  come  to  Paris." 
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Beautiful  England !  sweet  country  of 
verdure,  and  richness,  and  variety,  and 
splendour,  clothed  in  mingled  brightness 
and  clouds,  blending  the  light  and  shade, 
the  sunshine  and  the  cloud,  through  its 
moral  and  its  physical  atmosphere  —  place 
of  woods  and  streams,  of  hills  and  valleys, 
and  offering  every  thing  in  its  varied  as- 
pects to  charm  the  eye,  and  to  enchant  the 
ear.  A  land,  too,  which  —  notwithstanding 
all  the  discontented  have  said  :  notwith- 
standing all  that  enemies  who  would  de- 
preciate, and  superficial  travellers  who  mis- 
understand, have  alleged  regarding  the 
temper  and  feelings  of  its  inhabitants  — 
is  filled  with  a  race  thrilling  with  as  deep 
emotions  as  the  more  licentious  nations 
of  the  south,  but  blessed  with  a  sense  of 
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moral  dignity,  which,  without  destroying, 
bridles  and  directs  the  passions  of  the 
heart ! 

It  was  in  sweet  England,  then,  our  own 
dear  native  land,  little  more  than  a  century 
ago,  when  the  second  George  held  sway 
over  a  land  still  troubled  with  the  memories 
of  a  former  race  of  kings,  —  memories 
deep-rooted  in  the  hearts  of  those  noble 
spirits  who  found,  in  the  misfortunes  of  the 
exiled  family,  a  claim  to  devotion  and  sup- 
port which  their  virtues  did  not  give  them. 
—  It  was  little  more  than  a  century  ago, 
then,  and  in  troublous  and  licentious  times, 
that  —  while  the  Stuart  and  the  Guelph 
ceased  not  to  maintain  a  jealous  rivalry  for 
extended  power —  two  houses  of  inferior 
rank  and  station  maintained  an  equal  rivalry 
in  private  life — as  fertile  to  them  in  strong 
emotions,  deep  interests,  and  mighty  pas- 
sions, as  the  wider,  perhaps  fiercer,  strug- 
gle which  had  thrones  for  its  object,  and 
found  its  arena  on  the  battle-field. 

There  was  a  river,  a  sweet  and  gentle 
river,  such  as  wanders  through  no  country 
but  England,  and  wends  its  way  amidst  the 
soft  and  shadowy  beauty  of  this   stirring 
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yet  thoughtful  land  ;  and  on  either  side  of 
that  stream,  separated  from  its  waters  by 
a  few  narrow  meadows,  rose  high  banks, 
generally  covered  with  wood,  and  here  and 
there  spotted  with  the  cottages  of  the  hus- 
bandmen, the  gay  little  village  with  its 
Norman  tower,  or  the  seat  of  the  country 
gentleman,  in  the  quaint  architecture  of 
the  age,  with  its  surrounding  park  of  broad 
lawns  and  old  trees,  holding  a  fanciful 
analogy  with  the  antique  race  whose  dwel- 
ling they  shadowed. 

Two  of  these  seats  were  distinguished 
from  the  rest  both  by  superior  size  and 
magnificence,  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
around,  and  by  their  position — the  one 
being  exactly  opposite  to  the  other  upon 
either  bank  of  the  river.  But  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  green  turf  were  inter- 
posed between  each  of  these  houses  and 
the  stream.  The  gifts  of  beauty,  derived 
from  the  hand  of  nature,  had  been  allotted 
in  very  nearly  equal  proportions  to  each. 
Each  had  its  woody  banks,  broken  and 
cliffy,  exposing  the  gnarled  and  projecting 
roots  of  the  old  trees  that  crowned  them, 
through    the    shaggy   loam    and   marl    of 
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which  they  were  composed.  Each  had 
its  winding  paths  wandering  over  those 
banks  and  among  those  trees.  Each  had 
its  dells  and  dingles,  its  detached  patches 
of  woodland  breaking  the  meadows,  its 
clumps  of  old  ancestral  oaks  casting  a  vel- 
vet shadow  on  the  lawns ;  and  each  also 
had  its  memories  —  its  thousand  memories 
of  other  days  ;  its  bright  associations  with 
glorious  actions  and  heroic  names;  its  tales 
of  love  and  hate,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of 
festivity  and  death. 

Nevertheless,  the  aspect  of  those  two 
houses  was  strangely  different.  The  one 
—  stern  and  grey,  built  of  the  old,  smooth 
time-coloured  bricks,  which  have  scarcely 
been  found  in  England  since  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.,  with  here  and  there  lines 
of  intervening  stone-work  surrounding  the 
windows,  and  pointing  all  the  edges  of  the 
building  —  was  constructed  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  Tudor  architecture;  and 
while  it  displayed  great  care  and  neatness 
in  every  part,  evinced  that  the  care  had 
only  been  extended  to  preserving  the  build- 
ing exactly  in  the  same  state  and  form 
as  that  in  which  it  had  first  been  built, 
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banishing  every  attempt  at  innovation,  as 
sacrilege  against  a  pure  and  time-conse- 
crated style. 

The  other,  on  the  contrary,  though  pro- 
bably as  antique  in  its  original  formation, 
had  (while  the  opposite  mansion  re- 
mained untouched)  been  changed  in  a 
thousand  respects.  The  walls  had  been 
broken  through ;  and  immense  windows, 
formed  almost  entirely  of  glass  and  wood- 
work, had  been  let  in  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  solid  masonry  thrown  down.  Cor- 
nices had  been  run  along,  ornamented  with 
grotesque  heads,  tritons  and  river-gods, 
coucts  and  cornucopias ;  and  every  thing, 
in  short,  had  been  done  which  plaster, 
paint,  lead,  and  wood-work  could  effect,  to 
change  a  good  old  English  building  into  a 
chateau  in  the  taste  of  the  latter,  and  the 
worst  epoch  of  the  several  ones,  which 
were  comprised  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight,  that  the 
difference  between  the  appearance  of  those 
two  houses  was  simply  a  manifestation  of  the 
different  character  of  mind  of  their  several 
proprietors ;  and  such  was,  in  some  degree, 
the  case ;    but  it  was  still  more.  —  In  a 
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very  extraordinary  degree,  it  formed  the 
expression  of  that  hatred  which  existed 
between  the  heads  of  two  rival  families. 
The  one  would  in  nothing  resemble  the 
other  ;  and  he  made  even  a  great  sacrifice 
of  his  own  taste,  in  order  to  render  his 
dwelling  as  unlike  that  of  his  detested 
neighbour  as  the  skill  of  man  could  make 
it.  Attached  to  the  family  of  the  Guelphs, 
the  gentleman  who  had,  in  his  dwelling, 
violated  all  the  sanctity  of  old  forms,  loved 
every  thing  that  bespoke  the  changed  con- 
dition of  the  country,  under  their  sway ; 
and  he  held,  and  even  loudly  proclaimed, 
that  the  antique  architecture  of  the  oppo- 
site mansion  bespoke,  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner, the  Jacobite  feelings  of  its  proprietor. 
But  as  this  tale  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  party  politics  even  of  a  past  age,  and  as 
we  have  not  space  here  to  pause,  and  relate 
all  the  minute  events  which  took  place 
from  day  to  day,  perpetuating  hereditary 
enmity,  and  working  up  ancient  feuds  to  a 
pitch  of  fury  which  scarcely  the  strong 
hand  of  law  could  curb,  we  must  be  con- 
tented, according  to  the  advice  of  the  old 
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poet,  to  begin  our  tale  in  the  middle  —  and 
following  our  own  peculiar  fancy,  to  give 
such  brief  scenes,  as  may  afford,  though  by 
a  series  of  momentary  sketches,  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  event  which  we  sit  down  to 
commemorate. 

-JF  ^  ^P  *f?  tF  tF 

Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  portray  a  his- 
tory ;  it  is  a  sort  of  written  hieroglyphic, 
and  almost  any  passages,  truly  told,  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  rest.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  bright  moonlight  by  the  side  of 
the  stream  we  have  described,  at  about 
one  or  two  in  the  morning  —  the  rays 
of  the  pale  planet  pouring  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  checkering  with 
a  wavy  network  of  light  and  shade  the 
pebble-studded  pathway  beneath.  Such  a 
scene,  and  such  a  moment,  may  perhaps 
have  little  to  do  with  the  history ;  but 
then  there  was  a  light  plash  in  the  water 
near,  as  if  something  had  been  suddenly 
propelled  from  the  other  side  ;  and  then 
the  moonlight,  which  lay  soft  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  calm  stream,  broke  suddenly 
into  a  thousand    bright  ripples  as  a  boat 
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darted  across  and  sheltered  itself  under 
the  deep  blue  shadows  of  the  overhang- 
ing trees :  and  somebody  bounded  with  a 
light  foot  upon  the  shore,  and  looked 
hither  and  thither  along  the  path,  though 
the  rays  that  stole  through  the  leaves 
scarcely  afforded  him  light  to  see  beyond  a 
few  steps  on  either  side.  He  paused  and 
listened.  Another  ear  might  have  heard 
nothing,  for  the  step,  if  there  were  a  step, 
was  as  light  as  the  kiss  of  the  summer 
sunshine  upon  a  young  flower,  and  the 
rustling  of  the  dress,  if  there  were  a  rust- 
ling, was  so  slight,  that  the  waving  of  the 
trees,  though  stirred  but  by  the  gentlest  wind 
that  ever  played  with  their  young  leaves 
upon  a  summer's  night,  might  have  well 
concealed  the  sound. 

However  it  was,  after  the  boatman  had 
listened  for  a  moment,  he  sped  on,  and  was 
no  longer  alone.  There  was  a  fair  hand 
clasped  in  his ;  there  was  a  gentle  and  a 
graceful  form  by  his  side ;  but  the  words 
they  spoke  seemed  to  be  sad  and  mournful, 
at  least  from  the  tone  in  which  they  were 
murmured  in  each  other's  ear. 
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"  I  knew  it,"  he  said  at  length  ;  "  we 
must  part,  and  perhaps  for  ever.  That  a 
struggle  is  approaching,  all  must  see  ;  that 
your  father  will  take  his  part  with  a  des- 
perate and  an  unjust  cause,  I  cannot 
doubt :  that  his  hatred  for  me  and  mine 
will  but  be  increased  by  that  which  we 
must  do,  I  must  not  shut  from  my  eyes 
nor  conceal  from  yours  ;  that  duty  may 
place  an  impassable  barrier  between  us,  we 
both  of  us  know  too  well ;  yet,  Louisa, 
when  I  ask  you  for  one  kiss  before  we  part, 
I  urge  you  to  no  breach  of  duty,  1  ask 
you  for  that  only  which  might  make  me 
happy  for  many  a  year.  I  ask  you  for  no 
promise,  I  ask  you  to  forget  no  tie  which 
might  ever  impede  your  union  with  an- 
other." 

"But  why?"  she  said:  "it  could  but 
increase  your  pain,  and  dye  my  cheek  with 
shame." 

"God  forbid!"  he  replied,  eagerly, 
"  God  forbid  that  shame  should  ever  stain 
it,  and  of  my  causing !  I  sought  it  but 
as  a  gift,  as  a  keepsake  of  the  heart,  which 
no  eye  could  ever  see,  which  no  power 
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could  ever  take  from  me  ;  which,  if  I  fall 
upon  those  plains  whereto  your  father's 
party  may  soon  call  such  as  support  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  would 
remain  with  me  to  the  last  moment,  — 
and  even  when  the  dim  and  reeling  eye  of 
death  can  behold  the  objects  of  the  world 
no  more,  would  be  present  to  the  vision  of 
my  spirit,  the  keepsake  of  a  deep  and  pure 
affection." 

He  asked  it  not  again,  however,  but 
merely  pressed  his  lips  upon  the  hand  he 
held.  They  parted  ;  again  the  boat  cut 
its  rippling  way  over  the  bright  surface  of 
the  moonlight  waters  ;  and  silence,  solemn 
and  melancholy  as  the  grave,  fell  over  the 
stream,  the  fields,  the  woods  around.  Day- 
light soon  dawned  above  the  splendid  mul- 
titude of  beautiful  objects  there  collected 
—  and  with  it  came  all  the  strife  and  tur- 
bulence, the  interests  and  passions,  the 
pangs,  the  business,  and  the  idleness  of 
day. 

^F  vF  9F  ^p  ^F  ^F 

Take  another  scene.  It  happened  about 
three  nights  after.    In  the  hall  of  the  older 
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mansion  —  in  the  large  and  antique  hall, 
which,  since  it  was  first  erected  had  seen 
beneath  its  roof  many  a  gay  and  glittering 
party  assemble  for  the  feast,  the  revel,  and 
the  song ;  and  which  had  often  also  seen 
the  dusky  robes  of  mourning  sweep  around 
the  coffin  of  some  one  of  its  departed 
lords,  stretched  out  there  in  the  midst, 
ere  it  was  borne  forth  for  interment ;  —  in 
the  ancient  hall,  which  had  listened  to  the 
tale  of  love,  and  to  the  tale  of  sorrow  ; 
which  had  been  brightened  by  the  smiles,  and 
darkened  by  the  tears  of  many  a  race  long 
gone ;  which  had  echoed  with  the  merry, 
careless  laugh  of  infancy,  and  had  heard 
the  wise  and  serious  voice  of  age  ;  — in  that 
hall  were  now  assembled,  round  the  council 
board,  a  number  of  brave  and  gallant  men, 
bent  upon  a  desperate  enterprise  for  restor- 
ing to  power  and  dominion  in  their  native 
land,  a  ruined  and  an  unwise  race. 

At  the  top  of  the  table  sat  the  head  of 
the  house,  his  fine  but  stern  features  full  of 
noble  enthusiasm,  and  of  fiery  daring  ;  and 
by  his  side  sat  another,  not  unlike  him,  and 
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of  about  his  own  age  —  nearly  approaching 
to  fifty.  But  on  the  countenance  of  the 
latter  there  appeared  .but  little  of  that  fire 
which  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  lord  of 
the  dwelling.  His  face  was  calm  and 
grave ;  and  ever  and  anon,  when  the  other 
spoke  to  him,  he  cast  his  eyes  down  upon 
the  table,  and  busied  them  with  the  ink- 
horn  which  stood  before  him,  or  with  a 
roll  of  paper,  which  he  turned  carelessly 
round  in  his  hand. 

"  I  have  promised,  my  lord  earl,"  said 
the  master  of  the  mansion,  while  the  rest, 
who  sat  round  the  table,  were  employed  in 
talking  eagerly  together ;  "I  have  pro- 
mised, my  lord  earl,  and  she  shall  be  yours, 
with  all  the  splendid  lands,  and  wide- 
spread lordships,  which  my  only  child  must 
inherit." 

"  But  what  if  you  marry  again,  Sir 
John?"  demanded  the  earl,  raising  his 
eyes  to  his  companion's  face. 

"  I  marry  not  again,"  replied  the  other. 
"  But  to  set  your  mind  at  ease,  — you,  on 
your  part,  bring  all  your  tenants  and  re- 
tainers into  the  field,  and  join  us  at  the 
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rendezvous  to-morrow  night ;  and  I,  on 
my  part,  will  at  once  settle  on  you  and  her 
all  that  I  possess  upon  earth." 

"  But  what  says  the  lady?"  asked  the 
earl. 

"  What  should  she  say?"  rejoined  her 
father.     "  She  has  no  will  but  mine." 

"  Yet  I  would  fain  hear  her  consent  from 
her  own  lips,"  replied  the  other  coldly. 

"Well,  hear  it  then!"  exclaimed  the 
master  of  the  mansion  somewhat  impa- 
tiently. "  Go  to  her  now !  You  will  find 
her  in  the  blue  saloon  ;  but  remember, 
speed  is  every  thing." 

"  I  will  but  obtain  her  promise,"  an- 
swered the  other,  "  and  then  to  horse, 
without  delay,  in  order  to  bring  my  men 
to  the  rendezvous.  Fear  not,  I  will  lose 
no  time." 

"  You  know  the  spot  appointed?"  in 
quired  his  host. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  earl,  as,  turning 
away,  he  walked  deliberately  through  the 
hall,  which  he  quitted,  closing  the  door 
after  him. 

i  2 
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He  ascended  the  old  stone  staircase  ;  he 
strode  through  a  long  open  gallery,  and 
entered  a  room  at  the  end  upon  his  left 
hand.  He  remained,  perhaps,  half  an  hour, 
during  which  time  his  voice  and  that  of 
another  might  be  heard  conversing,  some- 
times in  loud,  sometimes  in  murmuring 
tones.  And  there  were  long  pauses  and 
broken  sobs,  as  if  the  words  then  spoken 
were,  on  one  part  at  least,  accompanied  by 
bitter  tears. 

When  the  nobleman  came  forth,  his  brow 
was  dark  as  thunder  ;  but  he  strode  out  into 
the  court-yard,  and  calling  his  grooms 
together,  mounted  his  horse,  and  gallopped 
away  without  returning  to  the  hall. 

In  that  hall,  meanwhile,  his  cold  de- 
meanour had  been  remarked  as  soon  as  he 
had  quitted  it.  The  lord  of  the  mansion 
played  in  an  impatient  mood  with  the  hilt 
of  his  sword ;  and  the  rest  of  the  party, 
which  might  consist  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
persons,  gazed  in  one  another's  faces,  as  if 
each  were  anxious  to  ascertain  what  were 
the  feelings  of  his  neighbour,  in  respect  to 
him  who  had  just  left  them.     At  length, 
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an  old  rough-spoken  man,  who  remembered 
well  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  bore,  as  a 
token  of  his  participation  in  its  deeds,  a  deep 
scar  upon  his  brow,  abruptly  broke  silence 
and  expressed  in  some  degree  the  senti- 
ments of  all. 

"  I  like  him  not,  Sir  John,"  he  said,  "  I 
like  him  not ;  and  if  my  advice  be  followed, 
we  shall  go  forward  in  this  business  without 
him,  while  he  shall  have  a  good  lodging, 
and  a  comfortable  bed,  in  a  well  secured 
room,  where  he  can  betray  our  counsels  to 
no  man,  till  it  is  too  late  to  meddle  with 
them." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  replied  the  master  of  the 
mansion,  "  he  is  my  friend  and  my  guest, 
and  I  must  not  show  him  any  want  of  hos- 
pitality. Besides,  I  have  known  him  long, 
and  though  he  be  somewhat  cold  and  back- 
ward in  this  business,  I  believe — on  my  life 
I  do  believe — that  he  is  a  man  of  honour  " 

But  the  subject  having  now  been 
broached,  each  would  speak  his  mind  ;  a 
hundred  different  opinions  were  given,  and 
a  hundred  different  pieces  of  advice  were 
offered.  Some  spoke  fiercely,  with  flashing 
i  3 
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eyes  and  eager  hands  that  longed  to  grasp 
their  swords.  Some  argued  more  calmly, 
and  delivered  themselves  in  milder  terms. 
But  the  opinion  which  most  prevailed  was, 
that  the  earl  should  be  again  brought  down, 
and  made  solemnly  to  swear  that  he  would 
support  their  cause,  and  not  reveal  their 
purposes. 

All  seemed  to  hold  to  this  counsel ;  but 
while  one  or  two  were  rising  to  seek  the 
earl,  the  clatter  of  his  horse's  feet  was 
heard  passing  beneath  the  windows.  One 
of  the  guests,  a  quick,  bold  youth,  started 
to  the  casement,  and  throwing  it  open, 
gazed  after  him  as  he  rode.  It  was  a  clear 
bright  night,  and  the  air  full  of  moonlight. 
But  the  road  wound  on  into  the  woods, 
and  after  dividing  into  two,  might  be  seen 
issuing  forth  again ;  the  one  branch  turn- 
ing to  the  right  over  the  hill,  the  other  to 
the  left,  along  the  river-side.  The  young 
man  continued  to  look  forth  till  he  saw  a 
dark  object,  and  then  two  or  three  more, 
issue  out  of  the  wood,  and  follow  the  path 
which  led  towards  a  bridge  about  a  mile 
below.     Whereupon,  turning  on  his  heel, 
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he  walked  back  to  the  table,  humming, 
with  an  air  of  nonchalance,  some  verses  of 
a  then  popular  Jacobite  song. 

"  Which  way  has  he  taken  ?"  demanded 
the  soldier  of  the  Boyne. 

"  Towards  the  bridge,"  replied  the 
young  man,  carelessly. 

"  Then,  by ,  he  is  gone  to  betray 

us ! "  said  the  old  soldier. 

"  So  I  suppose,"  answered  the  youth, 
throwing  himself  down  in  a  chair  in  the 
same  heedless  manner.  "  Sir  John,  this 
is  a  sultry  night :  cannot  we  have  some 
Burgundy  to  cool  us  ?" 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  master  of  the 
mansion,  "  these  are  all  suspicions  with- 
out  cause.  The  earl  may  as  well  go  to 
his  own  dwelling  by  the  bridge  as  over 
the  hill.  It  is  not  much  farther,  and 
the  road  is  better.  However,  to  guard 
against  all  danger,  we  will  alter  our  place 
of  meeting  to  the  ford  two  miles  up  the 
river.  I  will  have  a  page  to  watch  at  the 
first  named  rendezvous,  who,  if  the  earl 
comes,  shall  bring  him  to  us ;  and  who, 
if  he  comes  not,  shall  give  us  information." 
i  4 
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"  Well  bethought,  well  bethought !  " 
cried  a  dozen  voices ;  "  but  let  the  page 
get  up  into  an  oak  tree,  like  old  Rowley, 
that  he  may  see  without  being  seen." 

This  point  settled,  and  his  guests  having 
left  him,  the  master  of  the  mansion  took 
his  way  to  his  own  apartments,  passing,  as 
he  did  so,  the  door  of  his  daughter's  cham- 
ber, but  he  went  not  in.  A  tire  woman 
was  coming  forth  as  he  went  by,  and  he  de- 
manded, "  How  goes  it  with  your  mistress, 
girl  ?  " 

"  Somewhat  sadly,  sir,"  replied  the  maid, 
placing  a  piece  of  paper  in  her  bosom. 
"  Somewhat  sadly  ;  but  she  has  gone  to 
bed." 

"  Peace  be  with  her,"  said  her  father ; 
and  he  passed  on. 

Another  scene,  and  we  have  done.  It 
was  again  night  ;  piles  of  heavy  clouds 
were  raising  their  crests  over  the  outline 
of  the  hilly  bank  of  the  river ;  but  the  sky 
overhead  was  clear,  and  the  moon,  just 
above  the  edge  of  the  vapour,  was  shining 
full  and  mellow  upon  those  rounded  masses, 
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tipping  their  shadowy  forms  with  gold. 
The  nightingale  was  singing  sweetly  in  the 
woods ;  the  thrush,  too,  was  adding  from 
time  to  time  the  melody  of  his  song  ;  and 
the  scene  was  as  sweet  and  calm  as  we  have 
first  depicted  it.  There  was  the  light  flut- 
ter of  a  woman's  garments  in  the  shady 
walk  by  the  stream,  and  beside  her  moved 
along  the  same  form  which  had  crossed  the 
river  in  the  skiff  a  few  nights  previous. 
But  words  seem  to  have  been  spoken  which 
had  wrought  a  still  nearer  and  tenderer 
interest  between  them  ;  for  the  young  man's 
arm  encircled  the  maiden's  waist  as  if  sup- 
porting her  onward,  and  her  head  drooped 
upon  his  shoulder,  as  if  she  needed  all  that 
support. 

"Think  you  bold!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Think  you  wrong,  beloved  girl !  Oh,  no, 
no  !  far  from  it.  I  engage,  fearlessly,  cer- 
tainly, that  my  father  shall  receive  you  as  a 
daughter  —  that,  ere  four  and  twenty  hours 
be  passed,  you  shall  be  my  bride.  Come, 
my  Louisa,  come  !  five  steps  more  will  bring 
you  to  the  boat.  My  father  is  up,  even 
now,  and  shall  welcome  you  willingly  to  his 
i  5 
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dwelling.  He  has  been  strangely  busy  all 
day,  despatching  messengers  hither  and 
thither  in  every  direction,  on  business  that  I 
know  not ;  and  the  light  was  still  burning 
in  his  cabinet  when  I  came  away.  Come,  my 
Louisa,  come  !  Fear  not,  beloved  ;  there 
is  no  danger.' ' 

"  Who  goes  there  ?"  exclaimed  a  loud 
voice,  directly  in  their  path. 

They  drew  a  step  back,  but  neither  of 
them  answered ;  while  the  youth  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  sword,  and  Louisa  clung  to 
him  in  terrified  apprehension. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  "  repeated  the  voice ; 
and  the  very  next  moment  was  heard  the 
fatal  monosyllable,   "  Fire  !  " 

A  bright  flash  ran  along  through  the 
wood,  displaying  for  a  moment  the  trunks 
of  the  old  trees,  the  wreathed  and  gnarled 
branches  of  the  oaks,  the  green  foliage  and 
the  neatly  trimmed  gravel  walk,  with  the 
glistening  of  the  river,  along  whose  banks 
it  darted.  There  was  the  ringing  report 
of  musketry,  silencing  at  once  the  voice  of 
the  nightingale  and  the  thrush,  and  scaring 
the  dove  and  the  wood-pigeon  from  their 
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nests.  The  clang  was  followed  by  one  loud 
piercing  shriek,  and  one  deep  heavy  groan. 

"  On,  on  upon  the  Jacobites !  on  upon 
the  rebels  !  Charge  ! "  cried  the  same  voice 
which  had  before  spoken.  But  the  silence 
that  succeeded  made  the  party  of  soldiers 
pause  ;  and  when  they  advanced  a  little 
further,  there  was  a  loud  cry  for  lights. 

Torches  were  speedily  brought ;  and 
what  did  they  serve  to  show  ?  A  fair  girl 
stretched  upon  the  earth,  with  her  gar- 
ments dabbled  in  blood  —  one  shot- wound 
in  her  soft  and  beautiful  bosom,  another 
traversing  her  temples  from  side  to  side. 
Close  by  her,  and  with  his  arm  still  clasped 
round  her  waist,  was  a  noble-looking  cava- 
lier, in  the  prime  of  youth.  Death  was  upon 
his  countenance  too.  Nor  had  the  monster 
come  in  a  lingering  shape  ;  for  the  ball  that 
slew  the  young  man  had  passed  through 
his  heart  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  not 
even  felt  a  second  shot,  which  had  struck 
the  hand  he  was  laying  upon  his  sword 
and  dashed  it  to  pieces,  together  with  the 
hilt  of  the  weapon  he  was  drawing. 

A  weeping  boy  was  found  in  a  tree  near 
i  6 
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the  spot ;  and,  in  answer  to  their  many- 
questions,  he  replied,  that  he  had  been 
placed  there  to  watch  what  took  place,  and 
carry  information  thereof  to  his  master, 
who,  with  a  considerable  Jacobite  force, 
was  waiting  at  a  ford  some  two  miles  higher 
up  the  stream.  The  soldiers  injured  him 
not,  but  sent  him  upon  his  errand  ;  while, 
with  vain  care  and  tenderness,  they  removed 
to  the  modern  dwelling-house  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  river  the  slaughtered  children 
of  those  Two  Rival  Houses. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


I'll  follow  this  good  man ;  and  go  with  you, 
And  having  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true. 

Shakspeare. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  one  of  those  un- 
certain days  of  spring,  which  winter  and 
summer  seem  to  fix  upon  as  a  common  bat- 
tle-field, now  frowning  with  clouds  of  sleet 
and  hail,  and  now  smiling  with  as  bright  a 
glance  as  if  the  blue  eye  of  heaven  had 
never  known  a  tear :  it  was  on  the  evening 
of  such  a  day,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1522,  that,  in  the  public  room  of  enter- 
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tainment  in  a  small  inn  at  Beaucaire,  with 
his  feet  placed  upon  the  large  iron  dogs 
which  supported  a  wood  fire  —  one  foot 
upon  one  and  the  other  upon  the  other  — 
sat  a  young  traveller,  turning  over  the  red 
fagots  on  the  hearth  with  the  steel  tip  of  his 
sword-scabbard. 

His  form  was  light,  though  muscular, 
and  he  had  more  the  appearance  of  great 
agility,  than  of  great  strength.  Yet  he  was 
cast  so  heedlessly  on  his  seat,  and  his  limbs 
seemed  to  fall  with  such  a  nerveless  heavi- 
ness, that  the  promise  of  activity  afforded 
by  his  figure  was  belied  by  the  listlessness 
of  his  air,  and  he  might  have  passed  for  one 
of  the  habitual  hostelrie  loungers  of  the 
period,  had  not  a  certain  meditative  sadness 
in  his  countenance  spoken  a  mind  overcome 
by  bitter  thoughts  rather  than  a  body  con- 
sumed by  customary  sloth.  His  habit  was 
good  but  not  new,  and  a  scanty  portion  of 
fur  and  gold  about  his  mantle  seemed  to 
say  that  the  wearer's  inclination  for  splendid 
apparel  was  more  confined  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  purse  than  by  any  circumstance 
of  birth  or  any  simplicity  of  taste. 
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There  was  no  one  in  the  chamber  but 
himself,  and  totally  given  up  to  deep  and 
seemingly  sad  meditations,  he  continued 
stirring  the  embers  with  the  point  of  his 
sword-scabbard,  apparently  unconscious 
both  of  the  occupation  in  which  he  was 
engaged  and  the  instrument  which  he  em- 
ployed in  it.  A  tankard  of  strong  Rhone 
wine  stood  untouched  upon  the  table ;  and 
while  the  wind  whistled  through  the  ill- 
stopped  cracks  of  the  poor  tenement  in 
which  he  sat,  almost  extinguishing  the 
lights  in  the  sconce,  and  the  rain  of  a  sharp 
night-shower  dashed  angrily  against  the 
casement,  he  unconsciously  sung  a  verse  or 
two  of  an  old  Spanish  ballad,  which  had 
probably  as  much  resemblance  to  the  real 
matter  of  his  thoughts,  as  the  Tourbilloris 
of  Descartes  had  to  the  system  of  the 
universe. 

"  Mas  de  las  penas  que  siento 
Esta  es  la  mas  principal, 
Porque  perderme  yo  sola, 
Al  percler  llaman  ganar. 
Y  en  perderos  vos,  Senora, 
Es  perder  sin  mas  cobrar ; 
Mas  puos  assi  lo  querais 
No  lo  queramos  dilatar." 
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So  he  sung  :  and  indeed  it  is  an  extraor- 
dinary fact,  that  under  the  pressure  of  many 
a  heavy  grief,  the  heart  will  very  often  find 
a  voice  in  music  for  sorrows  that  are  silent 
to  language.  In  such  cases  the  words  to 
which  the  melody  are  joined  are  nothing. 
It  is  the  music  that  is  eloquent  ;  and  never 
did  a  more  melancholy  tone  breathe  forth 
the  feelings  of  a  sad  and  troubled  spirit. 
His  thoughts,  his  sensations,  his  very  exter- 
nal senses,  seemed  so  powerfully  concen- 
trated on  some  deep  and  absorbing  theme, 
that  the  ordinary  occurrences  which  passed 
around  him  were  veiled  from  his  eyes  and 
ears. 

A  troop  of  horses  stopped  at  the  inn  gate, 
and  the  clattering  of  their  hoofs  and  jangling 
of  their  caparisons  might  have  awakened 
the  seven  sleepers  ;  but  his  dream  remained 
unbroken,  and  he  marked  not  one  of  all  the 
many  sounds  which  trumpet  the  arrival  of 
a  large  company  at  a  poor  inn. 

A  fine  manly  voice  was  then  heard  giv- 
ing manifold  directions  to  some  mute  at- 
tendants. "  Cross  the  ferry  with  all  speed ! 
and  then  on  to  Aries.  —  The  horses  are 
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quite  fresh.  — 'Tis  but  three  leagues.  —  Tell 
the  noble  prior  that  I  remain  behind  on  busi- 
ness at  Beaucaire,  but  that  I  come  onward 
to-morrow ;  and  you,  Brother  Francis,  see 
that  the  arms  be  all  arrived,  and  examine 
well  that  they  be  in  good  condition.  Think 
of  all  things  for  the  good  of  the  order,  — 
«  Watch  and  pray  ! ' " 

With  such  injunctions,  half  clerical,  half 
military,  the  speaker  concluded ;  the  clat- 
tering of  the  hoofs  again  echoed  along  the 
street,  mingling  as  it  receded  with  the 
howling  of  the  wind,  the  pattering  of  the 
rain,  and  the  roaring  of  the  angry  Rhone ; 
and,  after  a  little  more  bustle  at  the  door, 
the  worthy  host,  with  various  nondescript 
attendants,  ushered  in  the  stranger,  who 
had  remained  behind,  and  whose  step,  as  he 
strode  up  to  the  hearth,  was  the  first  thing 
which  roused  the  original  tenant  of  the 
room  from  his  dream  of  other  times. 

The  young  man  started,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment looked  bewildered,  as  one  whose 
thoughts  had  been  far,  far  away ;  then  rose 
from  his  stool ,  and  fixing  his  eyes  for  an 
instant  intently  on  the  face  of  his  new  com- 
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panion,  he  withdrew  from  the  monopolising 
position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself  be- 
fore the  fire,  and  with  a  graceful  inclination 
of  the  head,  made  room  for  the  other  to 
share  in  the  warm  smile  of  stern  winter's 
most  cheerful  opponent. 

The  stranger  shook  his  robe,  which  was 
drenched  with  the  night  rain,  and  took  his 
seat  by  the  fire,  gazing  for  a  brief  space  on 
his  young  companion,  with  one  of  those 
glances  of  quick  examination  which  we  are 
wont  to  bestow  on  him  who  is  to  be  our 
fellow  for  an  hour — rapid  but  keen  —  super- 
ficial but  comprehensive.  His  own  occu- 
pation was  at  once  denoted  by  the  dark 
robe  and  eight-limbed  cross  worn  by  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Rhodes,  and  his 
tall  martial  form,  his  broad  splendid  brow, 
round  the  high  contour  of  which  the  grey 
locks  of  eld  curled  unthinned  and  luxuriant, 
his  eye  full  of  fire  and  intellect,  his  proud 
lip,  on  whose  patrician  bend  hung  a  world 
of  energy  and  command,  all  bespoke  one  of 
the  best  knights  of  that  gallant  order,  the 
stumbling  block  of  the  Saracen  power,  and 
the  bulwark  of  Christendom. 
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All  this  was  easily  read,  and  one  hasty- 
glance  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  younger 
traveller  ;  but  he  himself  presented  a  page 
which  his  companion  found  harder  to  de- 
cipher. His  dress  was  of  that  middle  rank, 
which  in  those  days  was  less  common  in 
every  country  of  the  world  than  it  is  now. 
Each  class  was  then  more  distinct :  the  pea- 
sant trod  less  upon  the  kibe  of  the  peer, 
and  every  species  and  genus  in  that  branch 
of  zoology  called  society,  was  in  general  to 
be  known  immediately  by  some  external 
mark,  as  distinctive  as  the  beaks  of  the  acci- 
pitrine  or  the  legs  of  the  gruine  tribe.  The 
young  stranger,  however,  in  simplicity  of 
apparel,  touched  somewhat  upon  the  class 
of  burghers,  while  a  casual  ornament  of  a 
higher  grade  spoke  pretensions  to  a  more 
elevated  birth. 

The  first  glance  which  the  Knight  of 
Rhodes  had  given  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he 
again  ran  his  eye  over  the  stranger's  dress. 
Then,  still  undetermined,  he  turned  it  to  his 
face,  and  read,  or  thought  he  read,  the  traces 
of  tender  education  and  gentle  breeding  in 
the  fine  clear,  defined  lines  of  his  features, 
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and  the  flash  of  his  dark  melancholy  eye ; 
while  the  extreme  whiteness  of  the  upper 
part  of  his  forehead,  which  was  commonly 
shaded  by  his  hat,  contrasted  strongly  with 
the  ruddy  sun-burnt  hue  of  the  rest  of  his 
countenance. 

What  had  been  apparently  a  severe  wound, 
was  still  covered  with  a  long  black  patch 
upon  his  cheek ;  and  as  the  younger  tra- 
veller suddenly  roused  himself  from  one  of 
the  deep  fits  of  thought  into  which  he  had 
again  fallen,  and  surprised  the  eyes  of  his 
companion  fixed  upon  his  face,  the  Knight 
of  St.  John  took  that  wound  as  the  pass- 
word to  conversation,  saying  — 

"  You  have  been  in  the  late  wars,  young 
sir,  I  see." 

"  I  have,  sir  knight,"  was  the  reply  ;  and 
the  younger  stranger  again  sank  into  silence. 

"  Was  it  in  the  wars  of  Navarre,  of 
Flanders,  or  of  Burgundy  ?"  demanded  the 
other  ;  "I  have  a  motive  for  my  curiosity, 
young  gentleman,  better  than  curiosity 
alone." 

"  And  I  have  no  motive  for  conceal- 
ment,"  replied   the    young    soldier  ;    "  I 
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served   in   Navarre,"   and    he    was    again 
silent. 

There  was  a  degree  of  cold  and  some- 
what haughty  reserve  in  his  manner,  which 
seemed  to  offend  the  Knight  of  St.  John, 
who  doubtless  looked  upon  the  advances  of 
an  old  and  distinguished  member  of  so 
renowned  an  order,  as  an  honour  to  which 
any  stripling  soldier  might  reply  with  some- 
what more  free  respect.  A  cloud  came 
over  his  brow,  and  his  eye  sparkled  for  an 
instant,  but  such  signs  of  heat  passed  by 
immediately. 

"  After  all,"  muttered  he  to  himself, 
"  we  are  but  poor  friars,  or  at  best  poor 
soldiers  of  Christ.  We  should  be  humbler 
than  we  are.  —  In  Navarre,"  he  added 
aloud,  "  I  have  a  brave  nephew,  my  dead 
brother's  only  son,  who  is  fighting  under 
the  noble  Andrew  de  Foix  to  restore  to 
Henry  d' Albert  his  natural  dominions  of 
Navarre ;  I  would  fain  hear  news  of  him, 
young  sir.  In  your  campaigns  have  you 
met  with  the  young  Duke  of  Nivelle?" 

"  There  was  such  a  person  in  the  army," 
replied  the  soldier,  "  and  I  remember  we 
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won  our  knightly  spurs  together  at  the 
taking  of  Pampeluna,  but  the  difference  of 
our  fortunes  threw  us  far  apart.  I  saw  him 
once,  however,  in  the  prison  at  Logrogno." 

"In  prison!"  exclaimed  the  knight; 
"  in  prison !" 

"Ay,  in  prison!"  replied  the  young 
soldier.  "  Have  you  not  heard  of  our 
defeat,  and  the  taking  of  the  young  Count 
de  Foix,  and  all  his  officers  ?" — 'tis  an  old 
tale  with  us.  Some  three  weeks  gone  we 
fought  the  Spanish  army  and  were  beaten, 
— 'tis  an  old  tale  now." 

"  But  I  have  been  travelling  quick, 
though  long,  my  son,"  replied  the  knight, 
"  and  have  thought  of  nothing  but  how 
best  to  fulfil  my  duty  towards  the  Grand 
Master  and  my  order,  by  sending  arms  and 
provisions  to  Rhodes,  against  the  menaced 
invasion  of  the  Turks.  Speak,  sir :  is 
my  nephew  still  in  prison  ?  —  how  did 
you  yourself  escape  ? — does  he  require  ran- 
som ?  —  where  is  he  confined  ?  " 

The  youth  gazed  on  his  elder  companion 
for  a  moment  with  a  glance,  in  which  the 
eager    anxiety    of  the   knight's    questions 
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seemed  to  have  awakened  a  correspond- 
ing energy ;  but  instantly  the  light  faded 
away,  and  the  same  cold  shadow  fell  over 
his  face. 

"  In  truth,  I  cannot  tell,"  he  replied 
gravely,  "whether  the  Duke  de  Nivelle  be 
still  in  prison  or  not.  He  sent  to  Toulouse 
for  money  to  pay  his  ransom,  and  doubtless 
it  has  reached  him  by  this  time.  I  myself 
escaped  by  accident,  and  go  to  try  my 
sword  under  the  new  Grand  Master  of 
Rhodes  against  the  Turks." 

The  Knight  of  St.  John  paused  thought- 
fully for  a  moment,  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  youth's  reply  which  had  struck 
him  deeply.  "  The  new  Grand  Master 
of  Rhodes!"  he  said  at  length.  "  It  is 
strange  that  I,  a  prior  of  the  order,  should 
first  hear  that  there  is  a  new  Grand  Master 
of  Rhodes  from  the  lips  of  a  stranger !  — 
But  De  Merail  loves  me  not.  When  he 
offered  me  his  daughter  for  my  nephew 
in  marriage,  I  refused  an  alliance  with  a 
man  of  his  great  pride;  and  now  he  loves 
me  not,  and  doubtless  has  never  notified 
to  me  his  election,  that  I  may  be  the  last 
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informed  of  the  order.  So  Fabricius  Ca- 
rette,  that  valiant  prince,  is  dead,  and  De 
Merail  has  of  course  been  elected  in  his 
place?" 

While  his  companion  thus  spoke,  half 
communing  with  himself,  half  carrying  on 
the  conversation  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged,  the  young  soldier  had  apparently 
relapsed  into  thought,  and,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  again  upon  the  embers,  seemed  far 
away  in  some  silent  world  of  his  own.  No- 
thing showed  that  he  heard  the  good  knight's 
words,  till  at  length,  without  a  change  of 
feature,  he  replied  abstractedly,  "  Carette, 
indeed,  is  dead !  De  Merail  has  lost  the 
election  of  which  he  felt  so  sure  ;  and  Vil- 
liers  de  PIsle  Adam  is  Grand  Master  of 
Rhodes." 

The  Knight  of  St.  John  started  on  his 
feet.  "  I !  —  I !"  cried  he.  "  Impossible  ! 
utterly  impossible  !  How  should  De  Merail 
lose  his  election,  with  wealth,  and  rank,  and 
influence  —  and  be  it  said,  too,  with  valour, 
and  wisdom,  and  talent  ?  And  how  should 
I  be  chosen  —  absent,  and  probably  almost 
forgotten  ?     But  tell  me,  sir,  who  are  you, 
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who  know  so  much  more  of  my  order  than 
myself  ?  " 

"A poor  gentleman  of  Touraine," replied 
the  youth,  "Bert  rand  de  la  Croix  by  name, 
and  it  is  easy  to  tell  how  I  learnt  all  the 
news  I  give  you.  'Tis  but  two  days  since, 
that  landing  at  Marseilles,  from  Spain,  I 
met  with  a  whole  train  of  knights  and  serv- 
ing brothers  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  who 
had  been  at  Paris,  seeking  in  vain  for  you — 
if  you,  indeed,  as  your  words  imply,  be  the 
newly-elected  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes.  I 
came  on  hither,  having  some  business  at 
Toulouse,  and  intending  instantly  to  make 
my  way  back,  and,  with  the  first  bark  sail- 
ing, to  take  a  passage  for  Rhodes,  with  the 
purpose  of  there  offering  my  sword  to  the 
Grand  Master  on  the  threatened  invasion  of 
the  Turks.  That  sword  I  now  offer  with 
all  my  heart  —  accept  it,  sir,  for  it  is  the 
first  drawn  in  your  service." 

The  Grand  Master  stood  for  a  moment 
mute,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  vacancy, 
whilst  a  crowd  of  new  sensations  filled  his 
bosom :  hopes,  doubts,  anxieties,  pride 
chastened  by  moderation,  ambition  elevated 
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and  purified  by  religion  and  disinterested- 
ness. A  multitude  of  new  ideas  too  whirled 
through  his  brain  —  cares,  dangers,  diffi- 
culties ;  much  to  be  met,  and  much  to 
be  overcome  ;  much  to  be  prevented,  and 
much  to  be  crushed.  The  sudden  an- 
nouncement of  his  high  station  changed 
like  the  touch  of  death  his  state  of  exist- 
ence ;  his  relation  to  every  thing  around 
was  altered  ;  he  was  in  a  new  world,  where 
all  was  fresh,  vague,  uncertain,  indistinct, 
unfamiliarised  with  his  rnind  and  heart. 
Yet  still  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
whole  was  pleasing.  However  much  we 
may  guard  against  the  seductions  of  our 
vanity,  that  Dalilah  of  the  human  mind, 
her  blandishments  will  still  be  sweet,  even 
though  they  win  us  not  to  evil.  He  could 
not  hide  from  himself  that  the  tidings  were 
gratifying  to  him,  and  he  who  had  first  com- 
municated them  found  the  avenues  of  his 
heart  opened  by  the  news  that  he  had  given. 
The  Grand  Master  laid  his  hand  kindly 
upon  his  young  companion's  shoulder. 
"  Your  sword,  young  sir,"  he  said,  "  is 
willingly  accepted  by  the  order  of  St.  John ; 
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for,  by  my  faith,  we  shall  need  the  assist- 
ance of  all  our  friends,  if  the  news  which  I 
have  gathered  in  Hungary  be  correct,  re- 
garding the  preparations  of  the  Turk.  But 
should  what  you  tell  me  of  my  election  be 
true  —  and  I  will  not  doubt  it  —  I  must 
instantly  forward  to  Marseilles  to  meet  the 
deputies  of  the  council ;  although,  God 
help  us !  I  must  therefore  abandon  the  de- 
sign I  had  formed  of  going  on  into  Navarre 
to  see  my  poor  nephew,  whom  I  have  not 
met  for  these  fifteen  long  years.  Would 
that  I  could  find  any  one  worthy  of  con- 
fidence who  would  bear  a  letter  for  me  to 
my  poor  Nivelle,  if  he  be  still  in  prison,  or 
would  absolutely  ascertain  that  he  is  free." 
The  Grand  Master  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
his  young  companion,  who  at  once  under, 
stood  his  meaning,  and  accepted  the  com- 
mission. Nor  let  it  be  thought  extraordi- 
nary that  Bertrand  de  la  Croix  thus  readily 
undertook  a  fatiguing  journey,  and  a  diffi- 
cult, perhaps  a  dangerous  enterprise,  for  a 
person  he  had  seen  but  for  one  short  hour. 
In  those  days  the  reverence  for  age  itself 
was  great,  and  for  high  military  renown 
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still  greater.  The  name  of  Villiers  de  PIsle 
Adam  was  gloriously  known  throughout  all 
Europe ;  and,  even  without  having,  like  Ber- 
trand,  taken  service  under  him,  which  ren- 
dered his  request  almost  a  command,  there 
was  probably  scarcely  a  young  soldier  in  all 
France  who  would  have  hesitated  to  do  his 
will,  had  it  sent  them  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth. 

A  few  brief  explanations  ensued.  The 
Grand  Master  informed  his  companion 
that  with  all  his  impatience  to  depart  for 
Rhodes,  he  should  be  still  obliged  to  wait 
at  Marseilles  for  several  weeks,  embarking 
the  military  stores  and  reinforcements, 
which  during  many  months  he  had  been 
employed  in  collecting  for  the  defence  of 
the  order ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
young  soldier  should  with  all  speed  rejoin 
him  there,  bringing  with  him,  if  possible, 
the  old  knight's  nephew,  the  Duke  of 
Nivelle.  The  letter  was  then  written, 
some  business  concluded  between  the  Grand 
Master  and  the  merchants  of  Beaucaire, 
and  the  two  travellers  separated,  to  proceed 
the  next  day  each  upon  his  own  path. 
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CHAP.  II. 

When  I  view  the  beauties  of  thy  face, 

I  fear  not  death,  nor  dangers,  nor  disgrace. 

Dryden. 

The  sun  had  risen  and  set,  and  risen 
again,  since  we  last  left  Bertrand  de  la 
Croix,  and  now  he  was  in  Spain  ;  not, 
indeed,  in  either  Navarre  or  Castille,  but 
in  the  rich  and  beautiful  land  of  Catalonia, 
upon  that  lovely  shore  which  casts  its  splen- 
did smile  over  the  bright  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  A  high  old  tower, 
perched  upon  a  wild,  bold  rock,  from  the 
scanty  earth  of  which  a  thousand  shrubs 
and  trees  sprang  up  and  waved  their  green 
branches  in  the  sunshine  of  a  Spanish 
spring,  looked  over,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
wide  track  of  hill  and  dale,  and  wood  and 
pasture,  and  river  and  cascade,  and,  on  the 
other,  hung  beetling  above  the  waves. 
France  and  Spain  were  at  enmity,  and 
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invading  armies  lay  upon  the  frontier  of 
each ;  but  there  wandered  the  young 
French  soldier  through  that  fair  scene,  en- 
joying all  its  beauties,  nor  did  he  seem  to 
fear  aught  of  evil  or  interruption. 

The  cloud  had  passed  from  his  brow 
also;  and  indeed  a  magic  more  potent  than 
northern  spells  seemed  to  have  been  used 
to  dispel  it ;  for  as  he  wound  down  from 
the  castle  along  the  meandering  and  sunny 
path,  as  fair  a  creature  as  ever  Nature  in 
her  sweetest  mood  created  hung  upon  his 
arm,  with  that  fond  confidence  which  only 
love,  full,  deep,  undoubting  love,  can 
give.  Far  out  of  earshot,  toying  with 
one  of  those  gay  and  silky  dogs,  whose 
true  though  fawning  attachment  and  whose 
obedient  love  have  become  almost  a  by- 
word in  the  mouth  of  perverse  man,  came 
an  old  sedate  dame,  clothed  in  hood  and 
wimple  of  deep  black,  with  prim,  subser- 
vient features,  touched  with  a  grim  look 
of  habitual  acid,  which  at  once  denoted 
the  duenna.  Down  in  the  valley  too,  two 
pages,  of  the  true  page  breed,  pert,  happy, 
thoughtless,  and  as  fine  as  new-blown  but- 
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ter-cups,  held  the  proud  horse  which  had 
borne  the  young  soldier  thither,  and  which, 
glancing  his  clear  eye  around,  with  raised 
ear  and  pawing  hoof,  seemed  anxious  for 
his  lord's  return,  to  dart  away  and  revel  in 
his  fleetness  and  his  strength. 

But  Bertrand  de  la  Croix  was  in  no 
haste  to  quit  such  fair  company  ;  and  as  he 
strayed  onward,  and  ever  and  anon  gazed 
fondly  on  the  lovely  being  by  his  side,  a 
thousand  varied  expressions  of  happiness  lit 
up  his  features,  changing  from  the  gay  and 
laughing  glance  of  sparkling  joy  to  the 
calm,  placid  smile  of  bland  content.  Nor 
were  the  dark  full  eyes  that  looked  upon 
him  sad,  though  there  was  a  tenderer  tone 
in  their  delight,  and  at  times  a  shade,  as 
if  of  melancholy,  would  dim  the  light 
that  darted  through  their  long  and  silken 
lashes. 

At  length,  as  the  path  wound  round  the 
hill,  there  suddenly  broke  upon  the  eye, 
through  the  fluttering  canopy  of  the  leaves 
and  boughs,  a  bright  far  view  over  the 
sunshiny  sea :  and  Bertrand  paused,  and 
stretching  forth  his  hand  towards  it,  he  ex- 
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claimed — "  Over  the  sea,  Isabel!  over  the 
sea !  Quick,  quick,  if  you  love  me !  ra- 
pidly as  Juno's  messenger,  or  as  the  winged 
will  of  Jove !  You  are  not  frightened, 
dearest,  at  those  dark  blue  waves  ?  Look 
how  they  dance  and  smile  in  the  golden 
sun-light,  as  if  to  woo  your  small  feet  to 
the  bark  that  shall  bear  you,  like  the  float- 
ing feather  of  some  snowy  bird,  to  the  spicy 
island  of  the  east !  Oh,  no  !  no  !  So  fair 
a  thing  as  thou  art  should  never  fear.  'Tis 
not  in  the  cold  cruelty  of  the  most  treache- 
rous sea  to  hurt  thee,  far  less  so  bright  a 
plain  of  calm  blue  waters  as  that.  No,  no ! 
it  shall  be  I  who  will  fear,  and  listen  for 
every  wind,  lest  it  rock  my  Isabel  too 
roughly,  aud  chide  every  wave,  lest  it  dis- 
turb her  slumbers !     It  is  I  will  fear !  " 

The  lady  shook  her  head.  "  You  fear !  " 
she  answered :  u  you  know  not  what  fear 
is,  Bertrand.  I  do  fear.  Yet,  if  that 
sea  which,  with  all  its  multitude  of  false- 
smiling  waves,  looks  even  now  like  eternity, 
wTere  trebled  in  extent,  I  would  cross  them 
all  to  make  ycu  happy.  But  still,  though 
it  is  very,  very  delightful  to  hope,  do  not 
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let  us  deceive  ourselves  too  far.  When  I 
tell  you  that  my  father  has  summoned  me 
to  Rhodes,  you  seem  to  think  that  every 
thing  is  over,  and  yet  forget  that  he  has 
said,  fire  and  water  shall  sooner  unite  than 
we  with  his  consent." 

"  Rash  words,  dear  Isabel !  rash  words  ! " 
replied  her  lover ;  "  soon  said  and  soon  re- 
canted. Fear  not !  fear  not !  I  have  a 
thousand  ways  to  win  him  ;  and  such  good 
havoc  shall  my  sword  make  amongst  the 
Turks,  that  for  very  shame  he  shall  not 
dare  refuse  me.  Then,  too,  I  shall  see 
you  every  day,  and  your  dear  eyes  shall  be 
the  fortunate  planets  of  my  house,  and  light 
me  on  to  glory  and  to  victory." 

With  such  lover-like  rhapsodies  they 
wandered  on,  full  of  sweet  thoughts ;  and 
though  Isabel  would  hardly  own  how  much 
she  herself  hoped,  and  how  mingled  with 
glad  expectations  were  her  fears  of  crossing 
the  wide  sea,  yet  still  her  lover's  ardent 
words  fell  not  on  her  ear  without  effect ; 
and  when  the  sad,  inevitable  moment  of 
parting  at  length  came,  she  too  spoke  the 
mutual  words  of  comfort  and  assurance, 
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and  owned  that  she  felt  happier,  far  hap- 
pier than  when  last  they  parted,  when  he 
was  about  to  speed  alone  over  the  dark 
waves  to  win  a  difficult  consent  from  her 
stern,  proud  parent,  and  she  had  to  re- 
main behind  in  lonely  expectation,  waiting, 
comfortless,  the  uncertain  event. 

Bertrand  gazed  round,  to  see  if  there 
was  any  one  in  sight,  pressed  her  to  his 
bosom,  and  printed  his  last  adieu  upon  the 
dear  soft  lips  whose  words  had  given  him 
so  much  happiness.  Then  bounding  up 
the  hill,  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  rock, 
which  had  hidden  them  from  the  compla- 
cent duenna,  laid  a  small  but  satisfactory 
purse  in  the  palm  of  that  worthy  and  dis- 
creet friend,  and  bidding  her  guard  well 
her  mistress  in  the  approaching  voyage,  he 
turned  away,  and  hastened  to  the  valley 
where  his  horse  was  held. 

"  Have  you  delivered  safely  the  sacks  of 
money  with  the  ransom  ? "  demanded  he 
of  the  elder  page.  The  boy  signified  that 
he  had  fulfilled  his  orders,  and  placed  a 
safe  conduct,  as  a  passport  was  then  called, 
in  the  hands  of  his  master.    "  Well,  then/' 
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continued  Bertrand,  "  speed  back  to  your 
fellows,  and  bring  them  with  all  haste  to 
meet  me  at  Marseilles.  You,  sirrah,  hold 
the  stirrup.  But  stay,"  he  continued,  "  I 
had  forgot  the  letter !  "  and  drawing  a  step 
back,  he  produced  the  identical  epistle 
written  by  the  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes  to 
his  nephew,  and,  after  pausing  for  an  in- 
stant to  consider,  he  cut  the  silk  between 
the  seals,  muttering  with  a  smile  —  "The 
contents  may  be  fully  as  useful  to  Ber- 
trand de  la  Croix  as  to  the  good  Duke  of 
Nivelle,  so  I  see  not  why  I  should  not 
read." 

Thus  saying,  he  perused  the  contents 
from  beginning  to  end,  thought  for  an  in- 
stant in  silence,  and  then,  with  a  gay  smile, 
tore  the  letter  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and 
gave  the  fluttering  fragments  to  the  wind. 
A  moment  after  he  was  on  his  horse's 
back  ;  and,  with  as  upright  a  carriage  as  if 
he  had  violated  no  confidence  reposed  in 
him,  the  messenger  of  the  Grand  Master 
turned  on  his  road  to  France.  Gra- 
dually, however,  as  he  spurred  on  his 
way,    the   bright    memory    of   the    happy 
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hours  he  had  passed  with  Isabel  de  Merail 
waned  into  regret ;  the  splendid  day-dream 
of  young  love,  with  all  its  many-coloured 
hues  of  delight,  faded  away  like  a  dying 
rainbow,  when  the  star  which  has  lent 
it  all  its  brilliant  tints  is  hidden  by  the 
cold  cloud.  The  gay  sparkling  of  his  look 
lasted  but  for  half  an  hour ;  and,  before 
night  had  fallen,  he  was  nearly  as  cold  and 
sad  as  when  first  we  painted  him  in  the  inn 
at  Beaucaire. 

On  his  arrival  at  Marseilles,  he  found 
the  Grand  Master  in  all  the  bustle  of 
active  preparations.  Knights,  and  soldiers, 
and  serving  brothers  surrounded  him  ;  and 
in  the  palace  of  the  bishop,  who  lodged 
and  entertained  the  chief  of  the  Christian 
knights  with  courtesy  and  magnificence,  all 
was  hurry,  and  crowd,  and  inquiry,  and 
command.  Bertrand  de  la  Croix  opened  a 
path  through  a  multitude  of  merchants  and 
seamen,  who  waited  the  Grand  Master's 
commands  concerning  military  stores  for 
Rhodes,  and  finding  his  way  to  that  prince's 
presence,  he  gave  an  account  of  his  jour- 
ney, somewhat    different,  alas!    from    the 
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true  one.  He  had  not  been  able  to  pene- 
trate, he  said,  as  far  as  Logrogno ;  but  he 
had  found  a  messenger  speeding  back  to 
the  Duke  of  Nivelle  with  his  ransom,  and 
to  him  he  had  confided  the  letter  of  the 
knight.  He  softened  the  mortification, 
however,  which  he  saw  the  Grand  Master 
experienced  at  not  receiving  more  satisfac- 
tory news  of  his  nephew,  by  informing  him 
that  he  had  found  means  of  enlisting  fifty 
veteran  volunteers,  who  were  willing  to 
serve  the  order  of  St.  John,  under  his 
command,  during  the  menaced  attack  of 
the  Turks,  however  long  that  attack  might 
be. 

Villiers  de  PIsle  Adam  ga2ed  on  his 
young  companion  for  a  moment  with  a  look 
of  some  surprise.  At  length  he  answered, 
"  If  fifty  veteran  soldiers  are  willing  to  serve 
under  so  young  a  man,  I  have  every  reason 
to  rely  upon  their  judgment,  and  to  look 
highly  upon  their  commander  ;  but  we  will 
inspect  these  troops,  Sir  Bertrand  de  la 
Croix." 

The  young  soldier  made  no  reply ;  and 
after  the  interval  of  a  few  days,  his  volun- 
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teers  having  arrived  were  passed  in  review 
before  the  Grand  Master,  when  their  dark 
and  war-worn  countenances,  their  skill  in 
the  use  of  arms,  and  their  correct  and  easy 
discipline,  at  once  showed  them  choice 
companions  for  dangerous  moments  and 
bold  attempts.  Bertrand  de  la  Croix  rose  in 
the  opinion  of  Villiers  de  ITsle  Adam :  but 
though  the  Knight  of  Rhodes  felt  his  curi- 
osity awakened,  he  would  not  descend  to 
question  the  soldiers  the  young  stranger 
had  brought,  and  did  not  choose  to  make 
any  inquiry  of  a  man  so  reserved  and 
uncommunicative  as  he  had  shown  him- 
self. 

The  troops  and  the  stores  were  embarked 
with  all  possible  speed,  and  at  length  Ber- 
trand, at  the  desire  of  the  Grand  Master 
himself,  entered  the  vessel  which  bore  that 
prince  to  Rhodes,  and  accompanied  him 
from  the  port  of  Marseilles  on  his  voyage 
to  the  island  of  the  order. 

The  sun  shone  upon  their  departure,  and 
the  various  galleys  and  feluccas  which  con- 
voyed the  bark  of  the  Grand  Master, 
bounding  lightly  over  the  blue  waves,  be- 
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fore  a  mild  and  favourable  wind,  rendered 
it  a  gay  and  splendid  scene,  as  the  arma- 
ment sailed  away  from  the  sweet  shores  of 
France  ;  but  evil  auguries  of  all  kinds  soon 
overclouded  their  passage.  Before  the  ship 
was  a  day  old  at  sea,  a  cry  of  fire  was 
heard.  In  an  instant  the  element  was  seen 
running  with  frightful  rapidity  from  spar 
to  spar,  from  rope  to  rope,  and  from  sail  to 
sail.  Whirlwinds  of  smoke  and  flame  in- 
vested the  whole  ship,  and  drifted  over 
the  sea ;  and  terror,  confusion,  and  despair 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  men,  who  on 
other  occasions  had  calmly  met  death  and 
danger  in  a  thousand  varied  forms.  Some 
were  mute  and  stupified;  some  cried  wildly 
for  help,  where  no  help  was  near;  and  some 
sprang  into  the  sea  to  avoid  the  more  ter- 
rible fate  around  them.  In  that  moment 
of  peril  there  were  but  two  who  preserved 
the  cool  and  ready  firmness  which  com- 
bines all  the  best  qualities  of  mental  and 
corporeal  courage  —  Bertrand  de  la  Croix, 
and  the  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes  ;  but 
their  united  efforts  recalled  the  rest  to 
hope  and  exertion.    The  fire  was  gradually 
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arrested,  diminished,  extinguished,  and  the 
vessel,  though  injured,  was  preserved. 

After  a  delay  in  order  to  refit,  the  ship 
pursued  her  way ;  but  the  high  lands  of 
Corsica  were  hardly  out  of  sight,  when  the 
heavens,  which  had  hitherto  been  as  clear 
and  smiling  as  a  father's  gaze  upon  the 
sleeping  countenance  of  his  first-born  child, 
grew  dark  and  stormy  as  an  evil  dream. 
The  winds  howled  with  a  hot  sharp  gust, 
the  rain  fell,  and  the  lightning  blazed  along 
the  sky.  Flash  after  flash  rent  the  angry 
atmosphere,  and  at  length  the  sharp  white 
stream  of  liquid  fire  struck  the  vessel, 
pierced  the  deck,  and  blazed  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Grand  Master.  For  a  moment  the 
bright  meteoric  glare  dazzled  all  eyes. 
None  saw  what  passed  around,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light  rendered  it  akin  to 
darkness ;  but  when  sight  returned,  Ber- 
trand  and  Villiers  de  ITsle  Adam  found 
four  of  their  companions  stretched  lifeless 
on  the  floor.  The  storm  passed  away,  and 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  had  sepulture  in  the 
bosom  of  that  dark  charnel,  the  sea  ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  found  that  the  sword  of  the 
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Grand  Master  had  been  broken  by  the 
lightning  in  its  sheath,  which  itself  bore 
no  sign  of  fire*;  and  all  augured  evil  to 
his  government,  when  it  began  with  such 
prodigies  and  misfortunes. 

Villiers  smiled  at  evil  auguries  ;  and 
though  at  Syracuse  he  heard  of  pirates, 
who  waited  him  on  his  passage  to  Rhodes, 
he  boldly  pursued  his  voyage,  passed  every 
danger,  and,  rounding  Candia,  entered  the 
golden  expanse  of  the  Carpathian  sea.  A 
thousand  bright  islands  gemmed  the  waters, 
and  as  the  ship  sailed  on  they  were  seen 
one  after  the  other  in  the  blue  distance, 
invested  with  an  airy  and  fantastic  splen- 
dour, as  if  they  were  really  not  of  the 
earth,  but  some  of  the  grand  phantasms  of 
a  splendid  vision. 

The  heart  of  Bertrand  de  la  Croix  beat 
high,  as  he  stood  upon  the  deck  and  saw 
them  one  by  one  rise  upon  the  view,  pass 
by,  and  recede  into  the  gray  obscurity  of 
space.     The  many  memories  which  those 

*  See  Vertot,  Histoire  de  l'Ordre  de  Malte,  vol.  ii. 
page  426. 
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climates  recal  —  the  spectres  of  a  long-gone 
age  of  mighty  glory  —  the  voices  of  a 
thousand  wonderful  years,  saluted  the 
young  soldier  as  he  sailed  along,  and  for  a 
time  shared  his  bosom  with  the  feelings, 
the  wishes,  the  hopes,  the  regrets  of  the 
present. 

At  length  Rhodes  itself  rose  from  the 
waves  before  him,  and  passing  on  towards 
its  many-memoried  port,  he  beheld  the 
armed  city  of  the  Christian  knights,  stretch- 
ing down  towards  the  sea  with  its  glorious 
gardens  of  the  olive,  the  pomegranate,  the 
fig,  and  the  vine,  spreading  over  the  up- 
lands, towards  the  clear  unclouded  sky. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Duke.  Now  !  — What's  the  business  ? 
Sailor.    The    Turkish     preparation    makes     for 
Rhodes,  so  was  I  bid  report  here  to  the  state. 

Othello. 

When  Villiers  de  l'lsle  Adam  and  his 
young  companion  first  trod  the  shores  of 
Rhodes,  not  a  sign  of  approaching  strife 
was  to  be  seen.  The  island  with  all  its  de- 
pendencies slept  in  peace,  and  the  sails  of 
the  galleys  of  the  order  flapped  idly  in  the 
listless  wind  of  the  port. 

But  very  soon  after  the  installation  of 
the  Grand  Master,  the  whole  began  to  bear 
a  new  aspect.  His  eye,  like  that  of  the 
long.experienced  mariner,  which  sees  and 
prepares  against  the  storm  that  is  gathering 
afar,  beheld  at  once  the  tempest  of  infidel 
war,  which  was  silently  accumulating  to 
break  upon  the  order  with  double  force, 
and  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  putting  the 
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island  into  the  most  perfect  state  of  de- 
fence. The  affairs  of  peace  were  aban- 
doned at  once  :  stores  were  sought  in  every 
part  of  the  earth  :  deep  ditches  channeled 
the  ground  in  all  directions  round  the  city, 
and  mighty  fortifications  were  raised  in  ad- 
dition to  those  which  had  before  guarded 
the  town  and  ports.  The  hand  of  desolation 
too  was  stretched  forth  over  the  land ;  and 
to  insure  that  neither  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, nor  materials  for  offence,  might  be 
furnished  to  the  enemy  by  the  country 
they  were  about  to  invade,  the  fields,  the 
vineyards,  the  gardens  were  wasted,  the 
olive  tree,  the  fig,  and  the  pomegranate  were 
cut  down.  The  country-houses  and  the 
churches  were  razed  to  the  ground :  the 
very  stones  of  which  they  were  built  were 
swept  away,  and  the  whole  country  was  laid 
as  bare  and  desolate,  as  if  the  cultivating 
spirit  of  man  had  never  bade  it  blossom 
into  beauty  and  plenteousness.  At  the  same 
time  that  great  and  extraordinary  force, 
military  discipline,  was  called  to  give  vigour 
and  power  to  the  defenders  of  Rhodes. 
Enthusiasm  was  kept  alive  in  every  bosom. 
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The  natives  of  the  island  and  the  citizens 
of  Rhodes,  though  not  belonging  to  the 
order,  showed  strongly  by  their  ardour  and 
pride  in  its  defence,  that  the  chivalrous 
character  of  its  knights  had  extended  its 
influence  even  to  the  hearts  of  the  burgher 
and  the  peasant ;  adventurers  and  volun- 
teers flocked  in  from  every  land,  the  soldiers 
of  St.  John  were  all  courage  and  defiance  ; 
and  the  whole  island  looked  for  the  coming 
of  the  Turks,  as  a  means  of  living  honour 
or  glorious  martyrdom.  Each  officer,  each 
soldier,  each  knight  had  his  particular  post 
assigned  him,  and  seldom  has  the  Christian 
world  presented  such  a  splendid  display  of 
gallant  chivalry  as  thronged  in  arms  upon 
the  battlements  of  Rhodes. 

In  these  arrangements  Bertrand  de  la 
Croix  was  not  forgotten ;  his  cool  but  da- 
ring courage  in  all  moments  of  danger  had 
forced  itself  continually  upon  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Grand  Master  during  the  voyage 
from  France  :  and  there  was  also  in  his 
manner,  however  taciturn  and  grave,  some- 
thing which  won  regard  —  an  undefinable 
charm,  which,  like  the  secret  influence  of 
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some  magic  power,  pleased  and  captivated 
without  being  seen  or  known.  Villiers 
looked  upon  the  young  stranger  with  kind- 
ness, and  relaxed  the  state  of  office  and 
the  sternness  of  command  to  win  him  to 
confidence  and  intimacy.  But  Bertrand 
repelled  every  advance ;  and  yet  the  Grand 
Master's  affection,  he  knew  not  why,  in- 
creased towards  him  instead  of  diminish- 
ing ;  and  though  he  left  him  within  the  en- 
trenchments which  his  silent  reserve  raised 
up  around  him,  yet  he  did  every  thing 
consistent  with  his  duty  and  his  dignity 
to  honour  and  to  raise  him. 

To  the  fifty  veteran  soldiers  who  had 
first  volunteered  to  serve  under  this  young 
leader,  the  Grand  Master  added  a  band  of 
an  hundred  adventurers,  who  had  taken 
service  with  the  order;  and,  in  command  of 
these,  Bertrand  was  assigned  the  defence 
of  a  part  of  the  bastion  of  Auvergne,  as  it 
was  called  ;  for  each  part  of  the  fortifica- 
tions was  entrusted  to  one  of  the  several 
nations  or  languages  of  which  the  order 
was  composed. 

Still   days    and   weeks   passed,    and    no 
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enemy  made  his  appearance ;  and  Bertrand 
was  constantly  seen  gazing  from  tower  and 
turret,  and  high  ground  over  the  seas ;  and 
every  sail  that  he  saw  he  watched  long  and 
anxiously,  as  it  sometimes  glided  away 
calmly  over  the  distant  waves,  sometimes 
grew  upon  the  eye  till  it  approached  the 
shore  and  reached  the  port.  In  that 
case  Bertrand  was  always  at  the  ship's  side 
amongst  the  first,  listening  eagerly  to  every 
detail  of  her  passage,  and  hearing,  with 
frowning  brow,  the  many  tales  of  Mussul- 
man pirates  who  hovered  round  the  island, 
and  strove  to  master  each  vessel  as  it  passed 
round  the  Sicilian  coast  and  entered  the 
Ionian  seas. 

To  the  knights  of  the  order  the  young 
stranger  soon  became  generally  known ; 
but  the  same  silent  reserve  continued  in  his 
manner  to  all  those  whose  age  and  pursuits 
seemed  naturally  to  assimilate  them  with 
himself.  A  cold  and  somewhat  haughty 
inclination  of  the  head  —  a  passing  word, 
neither  courteous  nor  rude,  was  all  that  he 
exchanged  with  any  one,  except  with  Sir 
Andrew  de  Merail,  the  chancellor  of  the 

VOL.  I.  L 
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order.  To  him,  however,  the  manners  of 
Bertrand  de  la  Croix  were  very  different  ; 
and  whatever  were  the  means  he  took  to 
win  the  proud  Castilian,  they  were  at  least 
successful,  for  De  Merail  was  soon  his  fre- 
quent companion  in  his  walks  along  the 
battlements,  or  in  his  rides  over  the  high 
hills,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea  ; 
and  they  would  talk  long  and  earnestly  of 
far  distant  lands,  and  scenes  that  seemed 
to  be  familiar  to  both,  while  some  common 
anxiety  appeared  to  be  in  the  mind  of 
each. 

This  was  remarked  and  remembered 
afterwards;  and  the  knights  of  Rhodes  were 
accustomed  to  observe,  with  a  smile,  how 
the  two  haughtiest  men  in  the  island  had 
at  once  fallen  into  companionship  together. 

Though  his  countenance  grew  day  by 
day  more  sad  and  anxious,  the  appearance 
of  Bertrand  de  la  Croix  had  in  other  re- 
spects assumed  a  gayer  aspect  than  when 
first  we  spoke  of  him  at  Beaucaire.  His 
apparel  had  gradually  become  splendid,  his 
horses  were  the  finest  that  could  be  pro- 
cured.    Servants  and  cavaliers  were  added 
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to  his  train  ;  and  though  he  himself  fared 
hardly,  and  lay  upon  a  soldier's  couch,  yet 
ease  and  luxury  pervaded  his  dwelling  in 
the  town  of  Rhodes,  and  many  a  young 
adventurer  was  glad  to  take  service  under 
Bertrand  de  la  Croix.  Those  who  saw  him 
near,  however,  soon  perceived  that  some 
deep  and  agitating  care  was  busy  at  his 
heart.  Each  day,  each  hour,  it  preyed  upon 
him  more  and  more  ;  and  even  at  night, 
when  sleep  fell,  for  a  few  troubled  hours 
upon  his  eyelids,  his  slumber  was  disturbed 
and  wretched,  and  the  name  of  Isabel  would 
break  often  from  his  unconscious  lips. 

In  the  mean  while  the  mind  of  the  Grand 
Master  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  capital.  The  triple  enclosure 
of  fortifications  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  that  of  St.  Elmo, 
the  great  tower  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
called  the  Tower  of  St.  Nicolas,  the  thir- 
teen old  towers  which  flanked  the  second 
wall,  had  each  their  respective  garrisons. 
Each  of  the  ramparts  also  was  defended, 
as  I  have  said,  by  the  nation  whose  name 
it  bore  j  and  a  reserve  was  formed,  divided 
l  2 
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into  four  bands,  which  were  called  com- 
panies of  succour,  under  four  of  the  most 
distinguished  knights  of  the  order,  of  whom 
the  chancellor  De  Merail  was  one. 

At  length  a  multitude  of  fires  upon  the 
Lycian  mountains  gave  notice  that  some 
great  movement  was  taking  place  amongst 
the  infidels  ;  and  after  waiting  for  a  few  days 
in  anxious  expectations,  the  dawn  of  morn- 
ing showed  to  the  knights  of  Rhodes  the 
whole  sea,  covered  with  innumerable  ships, 
bearing  the  enemy  to  their  coasts.  Each 
man  in  Rhodes  was  prepared  to  do  his 
duty  —  to  conquer  or  to  die :  but  it  must 
not  be  dissembled,  that  when  first  the  cry 
was  heard  —  "  A  fleet !  A  fleet ! "  —  and 
the  fatal  crescent  was  seen  glittering  upon 
the  air,  many  a  heart,  even  of  the  bravest, 
beat  with  new  and  awful  feelings,  and  a 
deep  silence  fell  upon  the  armed  city  after 
the  first  rush  of  many  feet  had  carried  the 
multitude  to  the  walls.  They  gazed  upon 
the  coming  foe  with  the  still  quietness  of 
strong  expectation,  wTatched  all  his  manoeu- 
vres, counted  the  continual  sails,  measured 
with  keen  eyes  the  size   of  every  vessel  ; 
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and  then  reasoned,  each  with  his  fellow,  on 
the  enemy's  number  and  their  strength. 

Four  hundred  ships,  of  different  sizes, 
anchored  within  sight  of  Rhodes,  and  du- 
ring the  fifteen  days  which  followed  near 
two  hundred  thousand  men  were  disem- 
barked upon  the  island.  The  scattered 
report  of  artillery  from  some  of  the  small 
forts,  erected  to  defend  the  coast,  was  all 
that  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  itself  that  the  enemy  was  multiplying 
on  their  shores  ;  for  though  the  fleet  con- 
tinued still  in  sight,  the  bay  in  which  the 
landing  took  place  was  hidden  from  the 
view  by  the  high  ground  around.  The  re- 
connoitring parties,  however,  also  brought 
in  news  from  time  to  time ;  and  then  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  Christians  were  seen 
retreating  towards  the  town,  while  here 
and  there  upon  the  heights  appeared  the 
gay  and  fluttering  dresses  of  the  Turkish 
horsemen.  At  length,  thick  and  cloudy, 
the  dust  rose  above  the  hill,  and  the  wind 
brought  swells  of  wild  and  martial  music  to 
the  very  battlements  of  Rhodes.  Troop 
after  troop  of  infidel  cavalry,  mounted  on 
l  3 
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horses  like  the  wind,  whirled  through  the 
plains,  and  long  files  of  infantry  advanced 
slowly,  lining  the  edge  of  the  prospect,  and 
bristling  the  rise  with  pikes.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  eye  might  have  run  over  the  whole 
view  without  seeing  one  living  thing  move 
through  the  extent  of  miles ;  and  at  even- 
ing, wherever  the  sight  could  reach  was 
thronged  with  busy  life.  Myriads  of  dim 
forms  might  be  perceived  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  a  roar,  like  the  distant  voice  of 
the  sea,  came  faintly  upon  the  ear  till  night 
fell,  and  all  was  silence. 

A  space  of  nearly  three  miles  still  lay 
between  the  city  and  the  besieging  force  ; 
and  though  a  gun  or  two  had  been  fired 
upon  the  parties  which  advanced  far  into 
the  plain,  the  first  day  passed  without  any 
serious  effort  on  either  side. 

The  next  morning,  however,  the  trenches 
were  opened,  and  every  hour  saw  them  ad- 
vance. They  were  pushed  within  cannon 
shot :  a  battery  was  erected,  and  its  guns 
began  to  play  upon  the  walls  ;  but  the 
tremendous  fire  which  was  opened  from  the 
artillery  of  the  place  soon  silenced  the  bat- 
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tery  and  swept  the  plain.  The  whole  of 
every  day  a  continual  cannonade  was  kept 
up  from  the  walls,  mowing  down,  like  grass 
before  the  scythe,  every  thing  that  appear- 
ed ;  and  during  the  night  even  the  dark 
lines  of  walls,  and  angles,  and  towers,  and 
battlements,  wrapped  in  the  deep  obscurity, 
through  which  the  eye  could  scarcely  trace 
their  heavy  masses,  would  suddenly  become 
illuminated  by  a  bright  line  of  fire  that, 
running  from  gun  to  gun,  garlanded  with 
fitful  caprice  the  frowning  brow  of  the  fort- 
ress, and  displayed  its  grim  features  with 
a  sudden  blaze,  which  was  as  speedily  ex- 
tinguished. Still,  however,  the  Moslems 
pushed  their  approaches,  and  still  by  a 
thousand  vigorous  sallies  the  knights  of 
St.  John  impeded  their  advance.  Death 
in  a  multitude  of  fearful  shapes  awaited 
each  infidel  that  ventured  into  the  plain, 
and  never  did  chivalry  achieve  nobler  feats 
than  before  the  walls  of  Rhodes. 

In  every  sally,  in  every  bold  attempt, 

Bertrand  de  la  Croix  was  foremost  and  most 

keen.     Night  after  night  he  lay  upon  the 

ramparts,  and  day  after  day  he  went  forth  at 
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the  head  of  his  followers,  and  returned  red 
with  the  blood  of  the  foe.  The  eyes  of  all 
men  gradually  fixed  upon  him  ;  for  wherever 
Bertrand  de  la  Croix  was  seen,  there  was  the 
place  of  danger  and  of  honour  —  there  the 
thickest  of  the  fight.  The  Moslems  scat- 
tered from  his  arm,  like  the  dust  of  the 
desert  before  the  siroc,  and  the  Christians 
followed  where  he  led,  like  darkness  on  the 
path  of  the  lightning.  Days  and  weeks 
wore  by,  and  though  supported  by  forty- 
fold  the  number  of  Christians,  the  Turks 
made  no  impression  on  the  walls  of  Rhodes; 
and  as  every  evening  closed  in,  some  new 
tale  of  the  young  adventurer's  daring  was 
added  to  those  which  had  gone  before. 

If  praise  and  honour,  however,  were  uni- 
versally given  to  him,  the  companion  of  all 
his  vacant  hours,  Sir  Andrew  De  Merail,  was 
looked  upon  with  some  degree  of  cold  dis- 
like. No  one  doubted  the  courage  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  order,  who,  for  eighteen 
years  of  his  life  which  he  had  devoted 
to  its  cause,  had  shown  a  fearless  valour, 
unsurpassed  by  any  of  its  members  ;  but 
certain  it  was,  that  in  the  present  war  none 
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of  his  former  activity  appeared.  He  avoid- 
ed not  danger,  it  is  true  :  he  stood  calm  and 
unmoved  in  the  midst  of  the  thickest  fire : 
he  seemed  to  forget  the  possibility  of  per- 
sonal fear  ;  but  still  there  was  no  longer 
any  of  that  eager  energy  in  his  demeanour 
which  had  raised  him  in  the  eyes  of  all  to 
the  glorious  place  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished knights  of  St.  John.  His  pre- 
sent indifference  was  easily  accounted  for  ; 
and  the  whole  order  had  long  perceived 
that  the  elevation  of  another  to  the  dignity 
of  Grand  Master,  when  he  had  fancied  his 
own  election  sure,  had  given  his  vanity  a 
wound  which  nothing  could  heal,  and  that 
thenceforward  Andrew  De  Merail  was  but 
a  lukewarm  member  of  their  chivalrous 
brotherhood. 

The  whole  talents  of  each  individual, 
however,  were  necessary  to  the  very  salva- 
tion of  the  order,  and  the  Grand  Master 
tried  by  every  demonstration  of  kindness 
and  favour  to  win  De  Merail  back  to  the 
display  of  all  his  vigour  and  activity.  He 
praised,  he  consulted,  he  even  courted  him ; 
and  on  one  occasion  he  proposed  himself 
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the  alliance  which  he  had  formerly  declined, 
of  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Nivelle,  with  a 
daughter  whom  De  Merail,  when  he  took 
the  cross  of  St.  John,  had  left  behind  him 
in    Spain.      The    chancellor    replied    but 
vaguely,  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  a 
bitter  and  cynical  smile  upon  his  lip  which 
argued  not  favourably  for  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter's offer.    His  efforts,  however,  in  defence 
of  the  order  seemed  occasionally  to  revive  ; 
and  such  was  the  fiery  and  chivalrous  re- 
sistance which  the  knights  opposed  to  the 
Ottoman  arms,  that  murmurs,  discontent, 
and  despondency  spread  through  the  Turk- 
ish army,  and  the  fate  of  Rhodes  seemed 
assured   by   the    gallantry    of    her    noble 
masters.     At  this  crisis,  however,  arrived 
the  Sultan   Soliman  himself,  then  in  the 
meridian  of  his  power  and  glory.     With 
him,  too,  was  the  famous  corsair,  Courtogli ; 
and  the  spirits  of  the  Moslems  rose  under 
the  eye  of  their  king,  and  the  conduct  of 
their  daring  countryman,  to  a  pitch  of  ar- 
dour and  enthusiasm  which  required  all  the 
fortitude  and  resolution  of  the  Christians 
to  resist. 
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The  approaches  were  now  once  more 
pushed  forward  with  incessant  activity ; 
batteries  were  raised  and  sustained  ;  two 
enormous  cavaliers  were  erected,  domineer- 
ing the  bastions  of  Auvergne  and  Italy. 
The  Tower  of  St.  John,  from  which  the 
Christians  had  discovered  and  frustrated 
the  former  measures  of  the  Turks,  was 
beaten  down  with  cannon  shot ;  and  it 
seemed,  as  if  by  some  preternatural  intelli- 
gence, the  infidels  obtained  information  of 
all  the  weak  points  of  the  fortress,  and  of  the 
designs  of  its  defenders.  At  the  same  time 
the  progress  of  the  Turkish  works  was 
covered  by  such  large  bodies  of  troops,  that 
the  Grand  Master  was  obliged  to  forbid 
the  sallies  of  the  knights  and  soldiers  of  the 
order  on  account  of  the  immense  and  over- 
whelming multitude  of  their  enemies.  The 
volunteers,  however,  were  still  permitted  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  courage  ; 
and  hardly  a  day  passed  over  but  Bertrand 
de  la  Croix  surprised  the  foe,  and  won  new 
honour  by  some  bold  and  politic  exploit. 
The  praises  he  received,  and  the  defer- 
ence with  which  he  was  treated,  seemed 
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to  fall  upon  his  heart  like  rain  upon  the 
sand  of  the  desert,  leaving  not  a  trace  of  its 
having  been.  In  the  moment  of  danger 
and  of  strife,  the  soul  would  beam  up  and 
flash  forth  in  living  fire  from  his  dark  eye ; 
his  glance  would  become  full  of  energy  and 
command,  and  a  few  brief  words,  instinct 
with  the  prestige  of  victory  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  power,  would  rouse  his  fol- 
lowers to  deeds  of  almost  insane  daring,  and 
lead  them  forward  to  the  very  cannon's 
mouth.  At  other  times  he  was  ever  cold 
and  sad ;  and,  wandering  round  the  bastions, 
he  would  sometimes  gaze  long  and  wist- 
fully upon  the  melancholy  sea,  and  then, 
with  a  mournful  sigh,  turn  away,  or  calmly 
placing  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
fire,  would  watch  their  movements  and  plan 
some  feat  to  counteract  their  designs. 

One  day  after  standing  long  on  the  bas- 
tion of  Italy,  against  which  the  whole  cannon 
of  the  enemy  were  pointed,  he  turned  and 
walked  on  musing,  to  another  part  of  the 
ramparts,  which,  unattacked,  had  been  left 
nearly  solitary.  As  he  proceeded  he  saw 
an  arrow,  shot  from  one  of  the  angles  be- 
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fore  him,  fall  into  the  Turkish  lines,  and  a 
Moslem  suddenly  pick  it  up  and  carry  it 
quickly  away.  The  young  soldier  hastened 
forward  towards  the  spot  from  whence  it 
had  been  winged  ;  for  notwithstanding  the 
rapidity  of  its  flight,  he  felt  sure  that  he 
had  seen  a  small  white  packet  attached  to 
the  head  as  it  fell  ;  but  on  turning  the 
angle  of  the  wall  he  found  no  one  but  the 
Chancellor  de  Merail,  and  a  slave  holding 
a  bow.  So  high  an  officer  of  the  order, 
and  so  brave  a  soldier,  was  above  suspicion ; 
but  still  the  matter  was  strange,  and  Ber- 
trand  de  la  Croix  passed  on  musing.  His 
curiosity  was  excited ;  yet,  nevertheless,  he 
felt  bound  by  the  laws  of  courtesy  to  in- 
quire no  further,  and  some  ill-defined  doubt 
made  him  mention  what  he  had  observed 
to  no  one.  De  Merail  had  remarked  him 
pass,  and  from  that  moment  his  regard 
and  attachment  towards  the  young  soldier 
seemed  a  thousand-fold  increased,  and  all 
his  own  energies  were  henceforth  signally 
exerted  in  defence  of  the  order. 

Indeed    every  effort   had   now   become 
necessary.    The  enemy  had  rendered  them- 
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selves  masters  of  a  part  of  the  Italian  post, 
and  the  sap  and  the  mine  were  going  on  at 
once  with  great  alacrity.  The  English 
and  the  Spanish  Boulevard  also  were  at- 
tacked ;  fresh  troops  came  over  daily  from 
the  Lycian  continent  to  the  aid  of  the  infi- 
dels ;  and  continual,  persevering,  unremitted 
assaults  wore  and  wasted  the  small  host 
of  defenders.  At  length  more  than  one 
terrific  breach  appeared  in  the  walls,  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  activity  of  Villiers 
de  ITsle  Adam  and  his  brave  associates,  the 
tremendous  fire  of  the  Turkish  artillery  pre- 
vented the  reconstruction  of  the  defences. 
During  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty- 
ninth  of  September,  this  unceasing  cannon- 
ade seemed  to  announce  that  some  great 
and  general  assault  was  about  to  take  place 
on  the  part  of  the  Moslem  ;  and  during 
the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  it  was  con- 
tinued with  terrible  effect.  Various  move- 
ments also  were  seen  in  the  Turkish  army, 
and  a  great  part  of  their  force  was  drawn 
out  in  array,  while  a  number  of  reconnoi- 
tring parties  advanced  and  examined  the 
state  of  the  fortifications,  notwithstanding 
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an  incessant  shower  of  shot  which  poured 
from  the  cannon  of  the  place. 

But  suddenly  the  fire  of  the  Turks  be- 
gan to  relax,  their  troops  retired  within 
the  lines  ;  and  though  the  Christians  re- 
mained in  arms  during  the  whole  day,  it 
became  the  general  opinion,  towards  night, 
that  the  infidels  had  completely  abandoned 
their  design.  The  knights  in  general 
pressed  the  Grand  Master  to  suffer  all  such 
troops  as  were  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
retire  from  the  ramparts;  and  on  his  evincing 
some  hesitation,  De  Merail  observed,  with 
a  sneer,  "that  their  commander  wished 
to  harden  his  troops  like  steel ;  and  that 
having  heated  them  red-hot  in  the  sun  of 
a  whole  September  day  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  he  was  now  going  to  cool  them  in 
the  dews  of  a  whole  September  night." 

Still  the  Grand  Master  remained  firm ; 
and  it  was  not  till  he  had  again  and  again 
examined,  with  careful  accuracy,  the  distant 
encampment  of  the  enemy,  that  he  suffered 
a  part  of  his  weary  soldiers  to  retire  from 
the  shattered  walls  and  seek  a  few  hours' 
repose.     He  himself  knew  none ;  but  in- 
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stantly  proceeding  to  the  citadel,  he  called 
six  of  his  principal  knights  to  council,  and 
remained  in  long  and  secret  debate.  Ber- 
trand  de  la  Croix  wrapped  himself  in  his 
mantle;  and,  casting  himself  down  upon  the 
bastion  of  Auvergne,  where  a  large  mass 
of  stone  threw  a  broad  shadow  in  the  midst 
of  the  yellow  glare  of  moonlight,  he  closed 
his  eyes,  and  seemed  to  sleep  ;  but  his 
mental  vision  rested  still  upon  the  wide  and 
greedy  sea,  and  many  a  gloomy  phantom 
rose  up  before  imagination,  and  drove  hope, 
and  peace,  and  slumber  far  away. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

To  me  the  cries  of  fighting  fields  are  charms ; 
Keen  be  my  sabre,  and  of  proof  my  arms, — 
I  ask  no  other  blessing  of  my  stars. 

Dryden. 

The  sky,  and  the  air,  and  the  earth  were 
all  calm  as  infancy;  and  the  brightness  of 
the  midnight^  moon  mingling  with  a  soft, 
white  autumn  haze,  which  filled  up  all  the 
hollows,  wrapped  the  scene  in  a  dim,  un- 
certain splendour,  more  difficult  for  the  eye 
to  penetrate  than  darkness  itself.  A  slight 
distant  murmuring  rush,  like  the  roll  of 
slow  waves  over  a  pebbly  shore,  fell  upon 
the  ear  of  Bertrand  de  la  Croix  as  he  lay 
upon  the  bastion,  and  starting  upon  his  feet 
he  gazed  over  the  space  between  the  armed 
walls  and  the  lines  of  the  infidel.  No- 
hing,  however,  could  he  descry,  and  put- 
ting his  hand  to  his  ear,  he  listened.  For 
a  moment  the  eager  pulsations  of  his  own 
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quick  heart  were  all  he  heard  ;  and  he 
doubted.  An  instant  after,  the  same  rush- 
ing sound  rose  more  clear  upon  the  air — 
yet  it  might  be  the  river — it  might  be  a 
change  of  the  wind  which  brought  the 
roaring  of  the  sea  along  the  shore  :  but 
suddenly  the  quick  wild  neigh  of  a  war- 
horse  mingled  with  the  sound,  and  Ber- 
trand,  raising  his  horn  to  his  lips,  blew  a 
long  and  loud  alarm. 

1 '  To  the  walls !  to  the  walls !  The  enemy ! 
the  enemy  !  Alerte  !  alerte  !  To  the  walls!" 
he  shouted ;  and  instantly  the  cry  was  echoed 
from  voice  to  voice,  from  wall  to  wall,  from 
house  to  house.  Knights,  and  soldiers,  and 
citizens  hastened  forward  ;  the  couch  was 
quitted  in  an  instant,  the  armour  buckled 
on ;  and  forth  to  her  ruined  battlements 
Rhodes  poured  her  armed  children,  while 
a  thousand  torches  flashed  along  the  streets 
and  withered  the  pale  moonlight  with  their 
angry  glare.  But  still  was  heard  the  rush- 
ing sound  of  the  coming  enemy,  and  soon, 
through  the  wreaths  of  the  dewy  mist, 
dark  masses  were  seen  moving  onward, 
divested  of  all  form  and  measure  by  the 
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shadows  of  the  night.  Instantly,  however, 
as  the  first  trace  of  their  line  became  dis- 
cernible, a  blaze  of  fire  flashed  over  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  a  thousand  mouths  of 
flame  hurled  death  into  their  ranks.  Then 
came  a  momentary  pause,  and  then  again 
the  cannon  opened  upon  the  enemy,  who 
were  still  seen  rushing  forward  in  the  blaze; 
but  at  that  moment  a  roar  more  loud  than 
that  of  all  the  cannon  of  the  place,  simulta- 
neous with  a  broad,  red,  sudden  glare  of 
intense  light,  rushed  up  from  the  bastion  of 
Italy,  while  a  thousand  dark  masses,  hurled 
into  the  air,  were  seen  mingled  with  the 
bright  blaze,  like  the  stones  cast  up  by  the 
first  outbreak  of  a  volcano. 

The  remnants  of  the  shattered  wall  were 
still  rolling  and  tottering  after  the  explo- 
sion of  the  mine,  when  the  Janizaries  rushed 
up  through  the  breach  in  thousands,  their 
dark  countenances  gleaming  one  behind 
the  other  in  the  light  of  the  torches  and  of 
the  fires  on  the  ramparts,  which  shone  red 
and  strong  on  the  forms  of  the  first  line, 
and  faded  gradually  away  amidst  a  sea  of 
grim  features  and  turbaned  heads  behind. 
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On  the  walls  too,  and  in  the  breach,  the 
fierce  blaze  lighted  up  the  armour  of  the 
knights,  and  the  morions  and  rondaches  of 
the  soldiers ;  and,  while  levelled  lances, 
swords,  bucklers,  casques,  and  axes  filled 
up  in  an  instant  the  wide  gap  the  explosion 
had  left,  a  thousand  hands  from  the  cre- 
nelles and  battlements  around  hurled  down 
stones  and  boiling  oil,  and  flaming  tar  upon 
the  heads  of  the  assailants.  Scream  and 
shout  and  clang  and  roar  rushed  up  fear- 
fully from  the  bitter  struggle  of  the  earth, 
to  God's  calm  sky.  Troop  after  troop  of 
the  infidels  forced  their  way  up  into  the 
breach,  and  every  turbaned  head  was  met 
by  a  waving  blade,  or  hurled  down  by  some 
impetuous  lance ;  but  still  fresh  forces 
thronged  to  the  assault,  and  foot  to  foot, 
and  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel  they 
fought, — sometimes  kept  at  arm's  length  by 
the  pike  or  sword,  sometimes  clasped  toge- 
ther in  close  and  deadly  struggle,  where  the 
dagger  and  the  knife  ended  all. 

For  near  an  hour,  Bertrand  de  la  Croix 
had  stood  the  foremost  on  a  shattered  mass 
of  the  wall,  dealing  death  to  every  Moslem 
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that  came  within  the  sweep  of  his  rapid  and 
untiring  arm.  A  hundred  shots  from 
below  had  passed  close  to  his  head  ;  a  hun- 
dred swords  had  waved  around  him  ;  thrice 
had  some  of  the  more  daring  Moslems 
singled  him  out,  and  rushing  upon  him 
with  the  spring  of  a  tiger  had  endeavoured 
to  reach  his  fearless  heart  with  the  dagger, 
and  thrice,  by  a  single  blow  dealt  with  the 
quick  precision  of  the  lightning,  had  they 
been  cast  lifeless  into  the  fosse  beneath. 
At  length  the  Grand  Master  himself  stood 
by  his  side. 

"  Bertrand,"  he  said,  in  a  rapid  voice, 
"you  have  outdone  yourself:  but  quick, 
speed  to  the  bastion  of  Auvergne  ;  I  see 
all  the  knights  who  should  have  been  there 
to  defend  it  have  crowded  hither.  Your 
men  there,  upon  the  rampart,  are  pouring 
down  fire  on  the  enemy  :  call  part  away  to 
aid  you,  and  should  you  find  danger,  send 
to  me,  and  I  will  come  to  your  support  ; 
but,  above  all  things,  speed  !  speed  ! " 

Using  the  broken  masses  of  the  wall  for 
steps,  Bertrand  was  in  a  moment  upon  the 
battlements  above.     There  he  staid  but  to 
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choose  twenty  of  his  bravest  men,  and 
then  hurried,  with  a  foot  of  light,  towards 
the  bastion  of  Auvergne.  Every  step  that 
he  took,  the  wall  became  more  solitary ; 
all  the  defenders  had  hurried  to  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  attack,  and  only  here  and 
there  a  simple  sentinel  stood  looking  to- 
wards the  spot  where  his  friends  and  fellow- 
Christians  wTere  struggling  with  the  enemy. 
Such  was  the  case  upon  the  bastion  of  Au- 
vergne ;  but  the  young  soldier  found  that 
a  still  more  lamentable  fault  had  been  com- 
mitted on  the  Spanish  side,  where  not 
only  the  knights  had  quitted  their  post  to 
hurry  to  the  fight,  but  the  sentinels  them- 
selves were  all  occupied  in  wheeling  some 
cannon  to  an  outwork  to  point  them  against 
the  stream  of  enemies  who  were  still  pour- 
ing up  towards  the  great  breach.  Ber- 
trand  instantly  commanded  them  to  desist 
and  return  to  their  post  ;  but  before  they 
had  time  to  take  ten  steps  towards  the 
spot,  a  loud  shout  burst  from  the  Spanish 
bastion,  and  the  crescent  of  Mahommed  was 
seen  planted  by  the  watch-fire,  while  the 
forms  of  the  Janizaries  were  beheld  scat- 
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tering  themselves  over  the  platform,  and 
gathering  materials  for  effecting  a  lodge- 
ment and  defending  their  conquest. 

The  mind  of  Bertrand  de  la  Croix  in- 
stantly saw  the  only  chance  of  recovery. 
"  Fly  to  the  Grand  Master,"  he  cried  to 
one  of  his  followers  ;  "  tell  him  what  has 
happened !  You  of  the  bastion  d'Au- 
vergne,  turn  all  your  cannon  on  the 
Spanish  platform,  and  cease  not  firing  for 
a  moment  till  you  see  this  standard  on  the 
wall.  Let  the  men  in  the  traverse  sweep 
the  foot  of  the  wall  with  their  guns,  so 
that  no  new  reinforcement  overpower  us. 
And  now,  my  brave  comrades,  once  more, 
death  to  the  infidels !  Success !  Vic- 
tory !  and  good  St.  John ! " 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  from  the  wall, 
led  his  scanty  band  round  behind  the 
works;  and  while  the  artillery  of  the  bas- 
tion of  Auvergne  played  with  terrific 
effect  upon  the  Turks  in  the  post  of  Spain, 
Bertrand  penetrated  by  the  casemate  into 
the  bastion,  and  with  the  white  cross 
standard  in  one  hand,  and  his  sword  in  the 
other,  reached  the  top  of   the  platform, 
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cast  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
already  broken  and  scattered  by  the  fire, 
and  after  a   severe   struggle    drove    them 
once  more  through  the  breach.      At  the 
same   moment  he  beheld   the  rest  of  the 
infidel    army  retreating  from   the  attack, 
and  heard  the  general  signals  of  recal ;  and 
now  certain  that  the  town  was  saved,  he 
determined   upon   pursuing  the   fugitives. 
Without  giving  them   a  moment's    pause 
he  followed  them  through  the  breach,  hung 
upon    their    flank    in    the    darkness,    and 
urged  their  retreat  into  precipitate  flight. 
Carried  away,  however,  by  the  eager  fire 
of  his  heart,  he  forgot   the  time  and  the 
distance,  and  followed  the  fliers  almost  to 
the  Turkish  camp  ;  but  the   sight  of  the 
watch-fires  and  the  lamps  round  some  of 
the  principal  tents,  within  a  few  hundred 
yards,    recalled    him    to    himself,    and    he 
turned  with  his  followers  to  find  his  way 
back  to  the  city.     They  could  plainly  dis- 
tinguish its  dark  walls,  from  which,  every 
now  and  then,  the  flash  of  the  cannon  still 
continued ;    but    Bertrand  found    himself 
embarrassed  in  the  Turkish  lines,  though 
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the  trench  near  him  seemed  to  have 
formed  part  of  some  approach  which  had 
been  found  useless  and  in  consequence 
abandoned.  While  he  considered  its  di- 
rection and  calculated  whither  it  led,  he 
heard  the  tramp  of  armed  men,  and  caught 
a  faint  glimpse  of  a  strong  body  retreating 
from  the  city  to  the  camp.  Silent  and 
speedily  he  descended  with  his  men  into 
the  trench,  and  hastened  back  towards 
Rhodes.  The  body  of  Janizaries  he  had 
seen  passed  him  within  a  hundred  yards, 
but  without  discovering  him  ;  and  he 
marched  for  the  city.  The  trench  was 
evidently  no  longer  used,  and  along  all  its 
angles  and  turnings  Bertrand  pursued  his 
way  undisturbed  till  he  had  nearly  reached 
the  town,  where  he  encountered  a  small 
body  of  stragglers,  who  after  a  slight 
struggle  dispersed  in  all  directions,  and 
sought  safety  in  flight.  The  path  now  led 
directly  to  the  Spanish  bastion  ;  but  that 
spot  which  had  been  so  neglected  during 
the  attack  was  now  all  bustling  with  sol- 
diers, and  the  first  reply  to  Bertrand's 
voice,   as  he   shouted  from  below,   was  a 
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cannon  shot.  It  boomed  over  the  heads 
of  his  little  band,  however,  without  doing 
injury  to  any  one,  and  he  was  soon  recog- 
nised and  admitted. 

He  found  all  the  knights  and  officers, 
though  wearied  and  exhausted,  full  of  the 
events  of  the  night ;  but  there  seemed 
also  some  other  subject  which  occupied 
them  deeply,  for  he  remarked  several  knots 
gathered  together  speaking  low  and  eagerly ; 
but  as  he  had  hitherto  entertained  little 
communication  with  any  one,  they  suffered 
him  to  pass  on  without  making  him  a  sharer 
in  their  councils.  At  length  one  of  those 
men  who  cannot  resist  bestowing  a  part  of 
the  few  ideas  they  gain  upon  every  one 
they  meet,  demanded  if  he  had  heard  that 
Sir  Andrew  de  Merail,  the  chancellor  of 
the  order,  had  been  arrested  and  confined 
in  the  Tower  of  St.  Nicolas  for  treason- 
able practices  with  the  enemy  ? 

"  Impossible  !  "  exclaimed  Bertrand, 
starting  back  with  a  degree  of  emotion  no 
one  had  seen  him  evince  before,  —  "im- 
possible !  utterly  impossible  ! " 

"  True,  nevertheless/'  drily  observed  an 
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old  knight  who  stood  near ;  and  Bertrand 
seeing  the  eyes  of  many  around  fixed  upon 
himself,  regained  at  once  his  cold  compo- 
sure, and,  with  something  like  scorn  upon 
his  lip,  retired,  leaving  them  to  comment 
as  they  chose. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Haste  then,  and  lose  no  time, 

The  business  must  be  enterprised  this  night. 

Dryden. 

The  young    soldier   strode   home    to  his 
dwelling   in  the   lower  town,   wearied    in 
body  and  depressed  in  mind.    "A  traitor!" 
he  thought,   "  De  Merail  a  traitor!  — Was 
it  possible  ?  —  One  who  had  so  often  shed 
his  blood  for  the  order  of  St.  John  —  one 
who  had  ever  shown  himself  a  true  knight 
though   a  haughty  man !  —  And  yet   the 
arrow  and  the  packet  he  had  seen  shot  into 
the  Turkish  lines  !  —  The  common  report 
among  the   knights  that   De   Merail   had 
said,   on  the  failure  of  his   own  hopes  of 
election,  that  Villiers  de  ITsle  Adam  should 
be  the  last  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes  !  — 
his  slackness   in  the  defence !  —  his    per- 
nicious counsels  !  —  all    rushed    upon    the 
mind  of  the  young  knight ;  and  though  he 
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would  have  given  a  world  to  believe  De 
Merail  innocent,  he  could  not  himself  but 
doubt.  He  suffered  his  page  to  unclasp 
his  armour  and  to  bathe  some  slight  wounds 
which  he  had  received,  and  then  casting 
himself  down,  he  strove  for  sleep  till 
morning. 

He  rose  almost  with  the  dawn  and  sought 
the  palace  of  the  Grand  Master,  but  Vil- 
liers  was  deep  in  council  and  might  not  be 
disturbed.  He  then  joined  some  of  the 
knights  of  Castille,  to  which  language  De 
Merail  belonged  ;  but  all  he  could  hear  of 
him  was,  that  two  knights  grand  crosses, 
together  with  the  ordinary  judges,  were 
ordered  to  sit  that  very  day  upon  his  trial. 
Those  who  affected  friendship  for  him 
shook  the  head  in  silence,  and  those  whom 
his  pride  had  offended  boldly  called  him  a 
traitor.  Still  Bertrand  de  la  Croix  re- 
solved to  see  the  Grand  Master  himself ; 
and  watching  his  moment  when  he  visited 
the  ramparts,  he  boldly  approached  him  in 
behalf  of  the  unfortunate  man,  who  had 
so  lately  fallen  from  one  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  grades  of  the  order  to  imprison- 
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ment  and  disgrace.  But  the  moment  his 
name  was  mentioned,  Villiers  de  PIsle 
Adam  sternly  waved  his  hand. 

"  Sir  Bertrand  de  la  Croix,"  he  said, 
"  stain  not  the  honourable  name  you  have 
acquired  by  deeds  of  unequalled  courage 
in  defence  of  Rhodes,  by  saying  one  word 
in  favour  of  a  convicted  traitor.  His  peers 
and  his  judges  have  condemned  him  on  evi- 
dence of  his  guilt,  conclusive  beyond  all 
doubt,  and  to-morrow,  as  I  live,  he  dies 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Answer 
not,  sir  :  you  are  a  gallant  man,  and  we 
thank  you  for  your  services,  but  you  have 
no  voice  in  Rhodes  ! " 

Bertrand's  eye  met  that  of  the  Grand 
Master  with  a  glance  of  proud  dignity 
equal  to  his  own.  u  I  come  not,  sir,"  he 
said,  "  to  speak  for  the  guilty  or  the  con- 
demned ;  but  not  knowing  that  his  trial 
had  so  quickly  taken  place,  I  did  come  to 
remind  you,  Sir  Villiers  de  PIsle  Adam, 
that  he  was  your  opponent  at  your  elec- 
tion, and  to  bid  you  see  that  free  and  fair 
justice  was  done  him,  as  you  would  hold 
your  good   name  throughout  the   world. 
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This,  sir,  I  came  to  tell  you  as  gentleman 
to  gentleman,  and  knight  to  knight :  and 
now,  sir,  I  bid  you  farewell." 

"  Hold  ! "  cried  the  Grand  Master,  as 
Bertrand  turned  away.  "  You  speak,  sir, 
somewhat  too  boldly,  and  yet  your  words 
touch  upon  painful  truths.  I  feel  —  I 
know,  that  the  execution  of  Andrew  de 
Merail  may  in  the  world  be  attributed  to 
me,  as  an  unworthy  vengeance.  But  I 
have  done  and  will  do  justice  to  him  and 
to  all.  He  has  been  examined,  tried,  and 
judged  by  two  noble  and  upright  knights, 
who  voted  in  his  favour  against  my  own 
election.  It  has  been  proved  that  he  first 
called  the  infidel  to  our  shores,  and  that 
he  it  has  been  who  has  betrayed  all  our 
secrets  to  the  enemy.  After  patient  inves- 
tigation he  has  been  condemned  to  death, 
and  were  he  my  dearest  friend,  my  nearest 
kin,  he  should  suffer  the  award. — Now,  sir, 
to  you  farewell :  I  have  wasted  more  words 
than  befits  me." 

Each  turned   upon  his  path,  and  Ber- 
trand de  la  Croix,  seeking  his  own  dwell- 
ing,  gave  himself  up  to  bitter  meditation 
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"  Isabel !"  muttered  he,  "  Isabel !"  How 
will  her  heart  be  wrung!  Yet,  why  need  I 
think  of  her  ?  Her  father's  fate  will  never 
reach  her  ears.  Either  those  greedy  and 
insatiate  waves  have  reckoned  my  lost 
jewel  among  all  the  fair  bright  things  they 
have  entombed,  or  else  some  cursed  pirate 
—  but  I  will  not  —  I  dare  not  think  of 
that ; "  and  Bertrand  covered  his  eyes  with 
his  hands  and  groaned  in  agony  of  spirit. 

The  hours  passed  by,  and  the  dark  edge 
of  the  horizon  hid  the  last  beaming  spot  of 
the  setting  sun,  when  the  page  of  Sir  An- 
drew de  Merail  stood  before  Bertrand  de  la 
Croix  after  carefully  closing  the  door  and 
drawing  down  the  tapestry.  "  Well,  boy, 
what  news  ?  "  exclaimed  the  young  soldier. 
"  Bring  you  letter  or  message  from  your 
lord  ?  —  Quick !  —  Speak !  " 

"  No  letter  have  I,  sir,"  answered  the 
boy;  "nor  have  I  message,  but  to  bid  you 
speedily  to  him  in  the  prison.  Take  this 
friar's  gown  and  this  chaplet,  Sir  Knight ! 
The  gaoler  is  bribed,  and  the  doors  will 
open  to  you  —  and  hasten  to  him,  for  life 
and  death  are  upon  your  steps." 
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Bertrand  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
thought. —  "  It  matters  not !  "  cried  he,  at 
length  ;  "  it  matters  not !  "  and  taking  the 
gown  and  chaplet,  he  drew  the  hood  over 
his  face,  and  strode  onwards  towards  the 
sea,  into  which  the  Tower  of  St.  Nicolas, 
where  De  Merail  was  confined,  projected 
on  a  sort  of  natural  mole.  No  sentinel 
challenged  him  till  he  came  near  the  tower, 
but  there  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  word 
at  each  post.  His  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
tersign, however,  served  him  till  he  had 
entered  the  tower,  and  there  inquiring  in  a 
feigned  voice  for  the  civil  officer,  in  whose 
custody  the  prisoners  were  lodged,  he 
found  that  his  way  had  already  been  pre- 
pared by  weighty  bribes.  He  was  instantly 
conducted  into  a  small  room,  where  the 
gaoler  made  him  uncover  his  head  to 
satisfy  himself  of  his  identity.  That  being 
done,  he  led  him  through  the  long  dim 
passages  of  the  tower,  whose  melancholy 
gloom  was  heightened  by  the  roaring  of 
the  sea,  as  it  dashed  against  its  base. 

All  passed  in  silence,  and  the  only  words 
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exchanged  were  when  opening  a  strong 
door  the  officer  bade  him  enter,  whispering 
"  be  quick."  —  "I  will,"  replied  the  young 
soldier,  and  he  passed  into  the  cell.  A 
table,  a  chair,  a  bed  and  a  lamp,  were  all 
the  moveables  it  contained  ;  and  in  the 
midst  stood  Andrew  de  Merail,  with  a 
thousand  deep  channels  and  lines  in  his 
brow  and  cheek,  wrought  by  the  passing  of 
a  single  dreadful  day.  His  eye  was  still, 
however,  full  of  fire  and  light,  and  his  brow 
was  knit  with  stern  determination ;  but  the 
stiff  curls  of  his  gray  hair  seemed  to  have 
relaxed  their  bend,  and  hung  wildly  over 
his  brow  and  cheek,  and  there  was  a 
quivering  eagerness  about  his  lip,  which 
spoke  the  restless  and  perturbed  soul 
within. 

"  You  have  come  ! "  cried  he,  as  Ber- 
trand  entered,  and  the  gaoler  closed  the 
door  behind  him.  "  You  have  come  !  I 
thought  you  would  —  this  is  no  moment 
for  fears  or  hesitation!  —  But  mark  me,  sir 
—  I  sent  not  for  you  on  my  own  account ! 
No !  —  they  might  have  torn  my  old  limbs 
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with  red-hot  pincers,  ere*  I  would  have 
claimed  aid  of  mortal  man.  But  my 
daughter  —  my  Isabel  — your  Isabel  — 
our  beloved,  must  be  saved." 

"  Ha !  "  exclaimed  Bertrand,  in  the  same 
rapid,  almost  incoherent  manner ;  "  have 
you  heard  of  her ?  Where  is  she?  How 
can  she  be  succoured  ?  —  Speak,  my  lord  ! 
speak !  " 

"Only  by  one  earthly  means/'  replied 
De  Merail.  "  Till  my  child  was  involved, 
whatever  were  my  plans,  I  sought  no 
earthly  aid ;  content,  if  I  rose,  to  triumph 
singly,  and  if  I  fell,  to  fall  alone.  But 
now,  sir,  you  must  aid  me,  and  if  your 
heart  quail  or  hesitate,  but  as  a  strong 
lance  trembles  to  a  light  wind,  you  are 
false  and  faithless  to  your  love,  and  give 
her  tamely  to  the  polluting  arms  of  a  base 
infidel.  Look  you — you  read  the  lingua 
franca,  —  construe  me  that,"  and  he  drew 
from  his  bosom  a  roll  of  paper,  which  he 
placed  in  the  hand  of  his  companion.  Ber- 
trand approached  the  light  and  read. 
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THE  LETTER. 


"  Peri  Bacha  of  Patras  to  De  Merail,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Corsairs  of  Rhodes. 

"  The  High  and  Mighty  Sultaun  Soli- 
maun,  Emperor  of  the  World,  wills  me  to 
tell  thee,  oh  !  faithless  Giaour,  that  doubt- 
ing the  truth  and  honesty  of  thy  councils, 
which  have  as  yet  proved  only  fatal  and 
detrimental  to  the  armies  of  the  Prophet, 
he  has  found  a  means  to  insure  thy  sin- 
cerity, or  to  punish  thee  in  its  default. 
Know  then,  O  son  of  a  perverted  race ! 
that  a  Frankish  girl  has  been  taken  by 
Courtogli,  the  faithful  servant  of  the  sub- 
lime sultaun,  who,  declaring  herself  thy 
daughter,  has  been  kept  as  a  pledge  and 
hostage  of  thy  faith.  If,  according  to  thy 
treaty,  thou  dost  deliver  into  the  hands  of 
the  servants  of  the  Prophet  this  strong- 
hold of  Christian  robbers,  the  sovereignty  of 
Cyprus  shall  be  secured  unto  thee,  accord- 
ing to  the  unbroken  word  of  the  monarch 
of  the  monarchs  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
maiden,  thy  daughter,  shall  be  restored  to 
thy  arms  pure  and  uninjured  as  she  left 
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thee.  But  if  thou  failest  in  that  which  I 
am  about  to  prescribe  to  thee,  she  shall  be- 
come the  slave  of  the  lowest  groom  of  the 
sultaun's  stables,  and  when  Rhodes  shall 
have  fallen,  thou  thyself  shall  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  wild  horses.  Know  then  that  to- 
morrow night,  the  armies  of  the  Prophet 
will  once  more  march  to  the  storm  :  two 
hours  after  the  evening  prayer,  a  false 
attack  will  be  made  upon  the  bastion  which 
the  Giaours  call  that  of  Italy,  but  the  real 
one  will  be  against  that  of  Auvergne.  See 
that  not  a  gun  be  fired  from  that  bastion, 
for  thy  daughter's  tent  is  within  reach  of 
its  fire  ;  and  see  also,  that  when  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Prophet  plant  his  standard 
upon  the  post  of  Auvergne,  not  a  Giaour 
be  found  in  arms  upon  that  point,  and  that 
thou  art  ready  to  aid  the  servants  of  the 
Most  High.  Do  this  and  thou  shalt 
live." 

As  Bertrand  de  la  Croix  read,  the  eye 
of  the  unhappy  De  Merail  fixed  upon  his 
countenance  with  intense  and  agonising 
scrutiny.     The  muscles  of  his  face  were 
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drawn  and  tense,  and  his  strong  marked 
features  were  sharpened  and  almost  dis- 
torted with  the  world  of  busy  passions  that 
were  thronging  at  his  heart :  but  when  the 
young  soldier  had  finished,  and  he  saw  the 
proud  stern  scorn  that  gathered  in  his  eye, 
rage  took  the  place  of  fear  and  expectation, 
and  with  threats  and  imprecations  he 
sought  to  drive  him  to  his  purpose. 

"  Was  he  the  lover,"  he  asked,  "  who 
would  sacrifice  life  and  all  that  life  was 
worth  for  her  he  loved — yes,  he  who  dared 
risk  nothing  ?  " 

And  then  again  he  menaced  him  with 
accusation  before  the  council  of  the  order, 
and  threatened  to  charge  him  with  partici- 
pation in  his  own  crimes.  Wildly  and 
volubly  he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  min- 
gled argument,  intimidation,  inducement, 
and  supplication.  But  Bertrand  de  la 
Croix  listened  with  firm,  unshaken  mind. 

"  Unhappy  man,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I 
would  not  be  the  thing  you  think  me  — 
no  !  not  for  a  million  empires.  I  will  save 
your  child,  my  Isabel,  or  die :  but  stain 
my  knighthood  and  betray  my  trust  is  what 
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I  never  will  do.  Fare  you  well,  and  God 
have  mercy  on  you ! "  and  casting  down 
the  letter  he  turned  to  quit  the  cell. 

The  heart  of  De  Merail  was  bowed  to 
the  earth.  "  Leave  me  not !  leave  me 
not !  "  he  cried,  —  "  stay,  stay,  oh  stay  !  " 
and  he  laid  his  hand  with  an  uncertain 
grasp  upon  the  friar's  robe  that  covered 
the  young  soldier.  Bertrand  turned  for 
an  instant  with  a  glance  of  painful  pity  : 
De  Merail  relaxed  his  hold,  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and  exclaiming, 
"Oh,  God!  oh,  God!"  suffered  him  to 
depart. 

When  Bertrand  issued  forth  from  the 
Tower  of  St.  Nicolas,  the  whole  earth  was 
covered  with  deep  darkness.  The  Mos- 
lem's hour  of  evening  prayer  was  past,  and 
the  moment  which  was  to  bring  the  new 
attack,  and  to  seal  the  fate  of  her  he  loved 
far  better  than  existence,  was  hurrying  on  ; 
but  still  he  turned  his  steps  to  the  palace 
of  the  Grand  Master,  and  demanded 
earnestly  to  speak  with  him  on  business  of 
life  and  death,  but  Villiers  refused  to  see 
him,  and  Bertrand  turned  upon  his  path. 
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In  a  few  minutes  all  his  men  were  col- 
lected, and  equipping  himself  in  the  light- 
est armour  he  could  find,  Bertrand  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  city  by  the  sallyport  of 
the  post  of  Auvergne,  indignantly  leaving 
the  Grand  Master  to  meet  the  coming  danger 
as  best  he  might.  But  still  as  he  was  about 
to  turn  away  he  paused  for  a  moment  — 

"No,  no!"  cried  he  at  length,  "he 
must  be  warned.  Perchance  he  thought  I 
came  to  plead  for  a  guilty  traitor.  Get 
thee  back,  Dufarrel ;  go  to  the  gate  of  the 
Grand  Master's  palace  :  besiege  it  closely  ; 
seek  to  speak  with  him,  and  leave  it  not  at 
all  events  till  you  see  him  come  forth.  Tell 
him  to  look  to  the  bastion  of  Auvergne,  for 
that  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  there  will 
be  the  greatest  struggle,  wherever  the 
Turks  may  feign  their  first  attack;  and  if  I 
return  not  before  dawn  to-morrow,  give 
him  this  ring  with  your  own  hands,  and  tell 
him  I  am  dead." 

The  soldier  refused  not  to  obey,  although 
he  murmured  somewhat  about  quitting  his 
lord.  He  hurried  quickly,  however,  to 
the    Grand    Master's    palace,    and    twice 
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sought  to  speak  with  him,  but  was  twice 
refused  admittance,  as  Villiers  de  PIsle 
Adam  was  deeply  busied  in  a  council  of 
the  order.  At  length  an  outcry  from  the 
western  side  called  his  attention  as  he 
stood  watching  at  the  gate  for  the  Grand 
Master's  coming  forth.  Shouts  and  excla- 
mations were  heard,  and  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery grew  loud  and  frequent.  Forgetting 
the  orders  he  had  received,  he  rushed  with 
all  speed  towards  the  scene  of  strife ;  but 
ere  he  had  gone  far  his  master's  commands 
flashed  across  his  memory,  and  he  turned 
with  the  same  haste  to  seek  the  palace  gate 
again.  Before  he  reached  it,  however,  and 
panting  and  out  of  breath  with  the  speed 
he  had  put  forth  to  remedy  his  error,  he 
suddenly  encountered  Villiers  himself  hur- 
rying on  foot  towards  the  Italian  ramparts, 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  knights  and  sol- 
diers. 

The  Grand  Master  mistook  the  object 
of  his  haste.  "  What !  flying  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, striking  him  with  his  gauntlet. 
**"  Back  to  the  ramparts,  caitiff!  for  by 
Heaven  if  thou  fightest  not  like  a  man, 
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thou  shalt  die  like  a  dog.  Speak  not ! 
back,  I  say !  "  and  again  he  struck  him 
with  his  armed  hand.  The  soldier  glared 
upon  him  for  a  moment  as  if  he  would 
have  smote  him  in  return,  and  then  turn- 
ing suddenly  round,  he  darted  away, 
reached  the  bastion  of  Italy,  and  mingled 
in  the  fray. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

For  I  must  love,  and  am  resolved  to  try 
My  fate,  or,  failing  in  the  adventure,  die. 

Dryden. 

The  moon  was  hidden  in  clouds,  and  not 
a  star  was  to  be  seen  in  the  heavens,  when 
Bertrand  and  his  men  glided  forth  from  the 
sallyport  of  the  post  of  Auvergne.  Dark- 
ness spread  all  around  them,  and  a  few 
twinkling  lamps  in  the  Turkish  camp  was 
the  only  guide  to  their  footsteps ;  but  most 
of  the  party  had  crossed  and  recrossed  that 
plain  so  often  in  the  various  sorties  which 
had  taken  place,  that  scarce  a  step  of  the 
ground  was  unknown  to  them ;  and  they 
advanced  fearlessly,  though  cautiously,  down 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  till  they  reached  a  small 
clump  of  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  first  tents 
of  the  Turkish  encampment.  No  sallies 
had  of  late  taken  place  on  the  part  of  the 
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garrison,  for  their  numbers  were  too  small 
to  risk  unnecessary  loss ;  and  the  infidels, 
except  when  urging  some  night  attack,  had 
slept  in  peace,  so  that,  buried  in  perfect 
security,  small  precautions  were  taken 
against  any  efforts  of  the  Christians. 

So  well  had  Bert  rand  chosen  his  way, 
that  not  a  sentinel  had  been  met ;  but  now 
he  paused  behind  the  bushes,  for  at  no  great 
distance  lay  a  post  of  Turkish  soldiers.  At 
the  same  time  he  knew  not  whether  the 
trench  by  which  he  had  returned  the  night 
before,  and  which  lay  close  beside  him, 
might  not  form  the  line  of  advance  for  the 
Turkish  troops  upon  the  post  of  Auvergne  ; 
and  he  was  determined  to  wait  till  a  part, 
at  least,  had  passed  by,  before  he  attempted 
to  execute  the  bold  adventure  on  which  he 
was  bent.  During  this  temporary  halt  he 
told  his  men  the  hazardous  nature  of  the 
enterprise  before  them ;  and  finding  all 
willing  to  follow  him  to  death  itself,  he 
allotted  them  their  several  duties  clearly 
and  precisely,  and  then  crouching  with 
them  under  the  bushes,  waited  for  the 
passing  of  the  Moslem  storming  parties. 
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It  is  needless  to  dwell  long  upon  his 
thoughts  during  the  few  minutes  he  thus 
remained.  Life  and  death,  as  far  as  he 
himself  was  concerned,  and  deliverance  or 
degradation  to  her  he  loved,  were  the  stakes 
from  which  he  played  his  bold  and  fearful 
game  :  but  the  bitter  memory  of  her  father's 
treason,  and  near- approaching  fate,  hung 
heavy  upon  his  mind,  and  mingled  with 
many  a  painful  thought  for  the  future. 
But  still  the  great  excitement  of  his  present 
enterprise  occupied  his  first  thoughts  ;  and 
though,  when  the  idea  of  De  MeraiPs  fate 
flashed  across  his  mind,  a  chill  and  painful 
feeling  would  gather  round  his  heart,  yet 
his  whole  senses  were  alive  to  what  was 
passing  around,  and  not  a  leaf  fell  from  the 
trees  above  him  but  was  marked  by  his 
keen  ear.  As  he  lay,  the  sound  of  a  gra- 
dually gathering  host  was  heard  from  the 
Turkish  camp, —  the  whispered  commands, 
the  stealthy  movements,  the  muffled  arms  ; 
and  then  the  measured  but  soft  tread  of 
men  tutored  to  silence.  A  large  body  was 
evidently  advancing,  and  they  could  be 
seen  interposing  as  a  dense  mass  between 
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the  spot  where  he  lay  and  the  lights  in  the 
Turkish  camp.  They  came  near  —  more 
near  —  skirted  the  very  bushes,  and  passed 
on,  file  after  file,  towards  the  city.  An- 
other mass  of  many  thousands  might  be 
just  distinguished  as  they  crossed  some 
faint  streaks  of  struggling  light  upon  the 
edge  of  the  horizon  ;  but  they  too  moved 
on,  and  then  there  was  a  pause.  Bertrand 
lifted  his  head  and  listened,  but  instantly 
bent  down  again,  while  a  third  and  larger 
body  still  poured  on  at  a  short  distance. 
It  was  clear  that  on  this  great  effort  Soli- 
man  sent  forth  the  whole  of  his  multitudes. 
Silence  succeeded,  and  then  advancing 
gently  to  the  trench,  which  had  not  been 
occupied,  Bertrand  and  his  companions 
stole  forward  to  the  Turkish  camp.  As 
they  advanced  they  could  distinguish,  on  a 
hill  at  half  a  mile's  distance,  a  sort  of  scaf- 
folding, with  several  torches  round  about 
it,  together  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry, 
and  on  the  scaffolding  itself  several  human 
figures,  apparently  gazing  towards  the  fort- 
ress. Between  his  party  and  the  camp 
was  a  line  of  sentinels,   scattered  at  con- 
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siderable  distances,  and  the  one  nearest  the 
extremity  of  the  disused  trench  had  been 
seduced  away  to  speak  with  his  companion 
at  some  distance.  Just  behind  was  a  village 
of  pioneers'  huts,  but  they  were  all  dark 
and  deserted  ;  and  behind  them  were  some 
lighted  tents,  just  within  the  range  of  the 
guns  on  the  bastion  of  Auvergne,  and  Ber- 
trand  doubted  not  that  there  lay  all  that  he 
valued  in  the  world.  The  sentinel  was 
evidently  deep  in  conversation  with  his 
companion,  and,  one  by  one,  Bertrand  and 
two  of  his  comrades  stole  across,  and  hid 
themselves  in  the  darkness  of  the  pioneers' 
huts.  As  a  fourth  was  going  to  pass,  how- 
ever, the  sentinel  turned  back,  and  resumed 
his  post ;  but  Bertrand  knew  that  the  sol- 
dier who  was  next  to  follow,  was  bold  and 
skilful,  and  well  versed  in  the  Turkish 
tongue,  and  he  paused  anxiously  to  see 
how  he  would  accomplish  his  passage. 

The  sentinel  turned  slowly  backwards 
and  forwards  for  some  time  —  then  pausing 
to  listen,  he  leaned  upon  his  arquebuse  ; 
but  at  that  moment,  with  one  spring,  the 
Christian  soldier  was  upon  him  —  his  hand 
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clasped  upon  his  mouth,  his  foot  upon  the 
match  of  his  gun,  and  his  dagger  in  his 
heart.  The  slight  rustle  of  a  momentary 
struggle,  and  a  deep  groan,  was  all  that 
was  heard  ;  and  before  the  other  sentinel 
had  turned  from  the  round  he  was  making, 
the  Christian  soldier,  with  the  turban  of 
the  dead  man  on  his  head,  and  his  arque- 
buse  on  his  shoulder,  was  slowly  parading 
in  a  different  direction,  so  as  completely  to 
deceive  his  eye,  and  make  him  think  that 
his  companion,  having  resumed  his  post, 
was  not  willing  to  risk  any  further  conver- 
sation. Each  time  the  Turkish  sentry  — 
whose  post  was  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  spot  —  turned  in  his  walk,  two  or 
three  of  Bertrand's  men  passed  across  into 
the  shadow  of  the  huts  ;  and  when  the 
whole  were  thus  within  the  lines,  he  himself 
advanced  cautiously  towards  the  lighted 
tents,  in  one  of  which  he  doubted  not  that 
Isabel  de  Merail  was  confined.  Keeping 
carefully  in  the  shadow,  he  advanced  be- 
tween two,  and  bending  down  his  ear,  lis- 
tened to  some  voices  that  were  speaking 
within ;   but  the  language   employed  was 
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Turkish,  and  the  tone  not  that  of  her  he 
loved.  Still  he  listened  for  a  moment 
longer,  when,  from  the  other  tent  on  his 
left,  he  could  hear  a  noise  as  of  a  dog  run- 
ning quickly  round  the  inside  of  the  canvass 
walls,  and  with  a  low  sort  of  whine  of  plea- 
sure seeming  to  recognise  him,  and  to 
welcome  his  approach. 

"  What  ails  thee,  Querida?  What  ails 
thee  ?  "  cried  the  voice  of  Isabel,  a  moment 
after.  "  Alas  !  alas  !  He  whom  thou  wert 
wont  so  to  greet  in  other  days  is  no  longer 
near." 

Bertrand  beckoned  forward  his  followers, 
and  bade  them  be  prepared  to  second  him 
in  a  moment  if  he  found  any  one  in  the 
inner  tent  besides  Isabel  herself.  Some 
one  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  on  guard  in  the 
outer  tent ;  but  he  effected  a  shorter  means 
of  entrance  for  himself,  by  drawing  his 
dagger,  and  at  once  ripping  the  canvass 
down  to  the  ground.  The  hangings  with 
which  it  was  lined  were  easily  removed, 
and  Bertrand  stood  within  the  tent.  Isabel 
was  alone,  and  the  instant  she  saw  him  she 
sprang  forward  to  his  arms  with  a  faint  cry 

VOL.  I.  N 
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of  delight.  —  Some  one  moved  in  the  outer 
tent ;  and  conscious  that  their  safety  greatly- 
depended  on  the  secrecy  of  their  escape, 
Bertrand  drew  back  behind  the  hangings, 
and  Isabel  with  instinctive  quickness  stooped 
to  fondle  her  dog.  At  the  same  instant, 
the  grim  head  of  an  eunuch  was  thrust  in, 
but  seeing  nothing  to  excite  suspicion  was 
immediately  withdrawn,  and  in  a  moment 
after  Isabel  was  in  the  free  air  by  her  lover's 
side.  No  words  were  spoken ;  all  was 
comprehended  at  once  ;  but  Bertrand  hur- 
ried forward  to  the  spot  where  his  follower 
still  kept  guard,  to  all  appearance  a  Turkish 
sentinel,  and  there  bore  Isabel  across  the 
open  space  in  his  arms  to  the  mouth  of  the 
deserted  trench.  The  other  sentinel  had 
extended  his  parade  farther  than  usual ;  all 
the  followers  of  the  young  Christian  passed 
unobserved ;  and  thus,  as  will  sometimes 
happen,  one  of  the  most  bold  and  hazardous 
attempts  that  the  mind  of  man  could  con- 
ceive, was  executed  even  without  difficulty, 
and  with  the  occurrence  of  no  extraordinary 
event  in  its  course. 

In  the  deep  darkness  which  still  con- 
tinued,   Bertrand   hastened   with   her   he 
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loved  towards  the  city,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  the  dim  line  of  battlements,  which 
were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  deep  obscurity  of  the  sky.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  quick  flash  upon  the  Italian 
bastion,  and  then  came  the  report  of  a 
single  cannon.  The  moment  after,  the 
whole  walls  were  in  a  blaze,  and  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
roar  of  the  artillery.  On,  on,  Bertrand 
sped,  sometimes  leading  Isabel  by  the  hand, 
sometimes  carrying  her  in  his  arms,  as  the 
ground  permitted  ;  but  still  hoping  to  reach 
the  bastion  of  Auvergne  before  the  false 
attack  upon  the  post  of  Italy  had  been 
abandoned,  and  the  real  one  commenced 
on  the  other  point.  The  balls  of  the  cannon 
sang  over  their  heads  as  they  advanced,  and 
sometimes,  striking  the  ground  near  them, 
dashed  a  shower  of  sand  into  the  trench  ; 
while  each  minute  the  sound  of  the  artillery 
became  louder,  the  shouts  and  cries  of  the 
combatants  mingled  with  the  roar,  and, 
through  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  began  to 
envelope  them,  the  flaming  mouths  of  the 
cannon  might  be  seen,  pouring  death  and 
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destruction  on  the  very  path  they  were 
pursuing. 

Isabel  trembled  in  every  limb,  and  for 
her  the  stout  heart  of  Bertrand  felt  sensa- 
tions he  had  never  experienced  for  himself. 
Nearer,  more  near  they  came,  and  for  a 
moment  turned  from  the  thick  of  the  fire, 
and  approached  the  bastion  of  Auvergne. 
The  ramparts  at  that  point  were  but  thinly 
manned,  and  Bertrand,  carrying  Isabel  in 
his  arms,  shouted  aloud  to  the  soldiers  to 
give  him  entrance. 

He  was  soon  recognised,  and  some  move- 
ments were  made  to  admit  him  ;  but  at 
that  moment  a  large  body  of  the  Turkish 
infantry  wheeled  upon  the  spot  where  he 
was  standing.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost.  The  Janizaries  were  advancing  with 
the  speed  of  lightning  to  the  attack  of  the 
bastion  ;  — .  every  instant  brought  them 
nearer :  —  the  warden  at  the  sallyport  was 
fearful  and  unsteady ;  and  seeing  no  other 
way  of  escape,  Bertrand  rushed  up  over  the 
ruins  of  the  breach  which  the  Turkish 
artillery  had  effected  during  the  day,  whilst 
a  tremendous  discharge  of  shot  and  arrows 
took  place  around  him. 
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Agitation,  fatigue,  and  terror  now  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  the  unfortunate  girl  he 
carried  in  his  arms.  The  flash  and  the  roar 
of  the  cannon,  the  shouts,  the  cries,  the  yells, 
the  strange  fierce  faces  and  armed  forms 
she  had  seen  on  every  side,  all  in  a  moment 
faded  from  before  her  mind,  and  she  fainted 
away  in  the  arms  of  her  lover.  Staggering 
up  over  the  unsteady  ruins  of  the  wall, 
Bert  rand  struggled  on ;  but  towards  the  top 
a  large  stone  gave  way,  and  nearly  cast  him 
back  to  the  ground.  At  the  same  time  a 
strong  soldier,  who  knew  him,  held  down 
his  arms  from  above  to  reach  the  beautiful, 
but  apparently  lifeless  form  he  carried. 
The  Turks  were  close  behind  his  steps  — 
each  moment  hazarded  her  life,  and  Ber- 
trand  entrusted  Isabel  to  the  hands  of  the 
honest  soldier,  exclaiming  —  u  Quick  to 
my  house !  I  will  take  your  place."  The 
man,  stooping  far  over,  received  her  in  his 
arms  as  a  father  would  his  infant,  and  bore 
her  instantly  from  that  scene  of  bloodshed 
and  death.  In  the  meanwhile  Bertrand 
again  endeavoured  to  climb  the  last  few 
steps,  but  there  the  stones  were  looser  than 
n  3 
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below ;  and  as  he  rushed  on,  losing  nearly 
as  much  ground  as  he  gained,  the  Turks 
also  began  to  climb  the  breach.  Bertrand 
saw  that  they  would  reach  him  before  he 
could  arrive  at  the  top,  and  was  about  to 
form  his  men  as  best  he  could  even  where 
they  stood  ;  but  at  that  moment  the  Grand 
Master,  perceiving  the  real  direction  the 
Turkish  attack  had  now  taken,  hastened  to 
the  bastion  d'Auvergne. 

As  he  sprang  forward  towards  the  breach, 
followed  by  all  the  knights  and  soldiers  he 
could  collect,  the  first  object  his  eye  fell 
upon  was  Bertrand  de  la  Croix,  leading  on 
—  as  it  appeared  —  the  Turkish  forces  to 
the  assault.  Where  he  stood,  the  short 
space  between  the  young  soldier  and  the 
Turks  was  nearly  lost  to  his  sight ;  the 
knights  who  accompanied  the  Grand  Master 
were  deceived  like  himself,  and  crying  out 
upon  the  imagined  treason,  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  breach. 

Bertrand  gladly  beheld  them  coming,  as 
he  thought,  to  his  assistance,  but,  to  his 
surprise,  he  was  in  a  moment  struck  to  the 
ground,  seized,  and  disarmed ;  and,  while 
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shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  shield  clasped  to 
shield,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  opposed  to 
the  Turks  the  same  dauntless,  unconquer- 
able front  with  which  they  had  met  all 
former  attacks,  one  of  their  most  gallant 
supporters  was  carried  bound  and  bleeding 
to  the  criminal  prison  in  the  tower  of  St. 
Nicolas. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Peace,  good  reader  !  do  not  weep  — 
Peace  !  the  lovers  are  asleep  : 
They,  sweet  turtles,  folded  lie 
In  the  last  knot  that  love  could  tie. 
Let  them  sleep  !  —  let  them  sleep  on, 
Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone, 
And  the  eternal  morrow  dawn ; 
Then  the  curtains  shall  be  drawn, 
And  they  waken  with  that  light, 
Whose  day  shall  never  sleep  in  night. 

Crashaw. 

The  fight  had  passed  by,  the  attack  of  the 
Turks  was  again  repulsed,  and  morning 
had  taken  the  place  of  night,  when  Bertrand 
de  la  Croix  was  led,  bound  and  guarded, 
from  the  prison  in  which  he  had  spent  the 
last  eight  hours,  to  the  palace  of  the  Grand 
Master.  As  he  passed  through  the  great 
square,  he  was  met  by  four  men  carrying 
a  dead  body  covered  with  a  cloth ;  and  a 
little  further  on,   he  beheld  a  scaffold,  a 
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block,  and  an  axe,  with  bloody  evidences 
around  of  their  having  been  lately  used  for 
the  purposes  of  death.  At  the  same  time, 
from  the  scattered  groups  of  spectators,  who 
were  separating  after  the  fatal  scene  they 
had  witnessed,  he  heard  frequently  pro- 
nounced the  name  "  De  Merail,"  and  the 
appellation  of  "  hardened  traitor." 

Bertrand  required  no  other  comment, 
and  without  question  suffered  himself  to  be 
led  on  in  silence.  After  arriving  at  the 
buildings  which  were  called  the  inns  of  the 
order,  he  was  detained  for  a  few  moments, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
ravages  which  war  had  already  made.  More 
than  one  half  of  the  lodgings  seemed  va- 
cant, and  the  groans  of  the  dying  and 
wounded  knights  brought  home  from  the 
last  assault  rendered  the  hall  but  a  melan- 
choly resting-place.  At  length  the  door 
of  the  council  chamber  was  opened  for  him, 
and  he  was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  order. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  table,  in  a  seat  a 
little  raised  above  the  rest,  sat  the  Grand 
Master  j  his  features  worn  and  channelled 
n  5 
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with  toil  and  anxiety,  and  his  garments  ap- 
parently unchanged  since  the  combat  of  the 
preceding  night.  Several  of  the  higher  offi- 
cers of  the  brotherhood  were  placed  around 
him,  and  the  rest  of  the  table  was  filled  with 
knights  commanders  and  grand  crosses. 
Bertrand  placed  himself  at  once  opposite 
the  chief  of  the  military  fraternity,  and  en- 
countered his  grave  dark  eye  with  a  glance, 
firm,  calm,  and  dignified  as  his  own. 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  task,  Sir  Bertrand 
de  la  Croix,"  said  the  Grand  Master,  after 
a  momentary  pause,  "  to  judge  and  sen- 
tence treachery  and  treason — things,  we 
would  fain  believe,  could  not  exist  with 
gallantry  and  courage.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  case  of  the  unhappy  man  who  died  this 
morning,  we  had  proof  that  such  an  union 
of  crimes  and  virtues  may  take  place,  and 
we  have  strong  reason  to  believe  that  in 
you  also  we  have  an  example  of  the  same. 
Putting  aside  what  we  ourselves  beheld,  we 
have  this  morning  examined  various  wit- 
nesses, whose  evidence  seems  conclusive  of 
your  guilt.  Yet  still,  whatever  you  can 
bring  forward  in  your  own  defence  shall  be 
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listened  to  attentively,  and  have  all  due 
weight ;  for,  God  knows,  we  would  willingly 
believe  you  innocent.  The  specific  charge 
against  you  is,  having  leagued  with  the 
Turks,  in  consort  with  Andrew  de  Merail, 
once  a  knight  of  this  order,  and  having 
communicated  with  the  enemy,  favoured 
his  enterprises,  and  finally  led  him  on  to  the 
attack  last  night,  by  which  Rhodes  has  been 
more  injured  and  her  garrison  more  weak- 
ened than  by  the  whole  of  the  previous 
siege.  The  facts  already  proved  against 
you  are,  that  you  were  the  constant  friend 
and  companion  of  the  traitor  De  Merail  — 
that  you  visited  him  disguised  last  night 
in  prison,  and  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
from  the  Turkish  commander,  Peri,  found 
upon  his  person,  that  you  concerted  with 
him  the  means  of  giving  up  the  city  to  the 
Turks,  by  withdrawing  your  men  from 
the  bastion  of  Auvergne  —  that  you  went 
yourself  to  the  Turkish  camp,  and  that, 
in  the  certainty  of  success,  you  yourself, 
with  the  men  you  had  brought  to  Rhodes, 
led  on  the  infidel  troops,  in  their  fatal 
attack  of  the  very  post  to  which  you  were 
n  6 
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attached.  The  witnesses  are  the  page  of 
the  traitor  Andrew  de  Merail,  the  gaoler 
of  the  Tower  of  St.  Nicolas,  two  soldiers 
who  opened  for  you  the  sallyport  of  the 
post  of  Auvergne,  and  five  knights  of  St. 
John,  who  with  ourselves  witnessed  the  fact 
of  your  leading  on  the  Janizaries  to  the 
breach  last  night." 

"  Good    faith,     Sir  Villiers    de    ITsle 
Adam,"  replied  the  young  soldier,   "  were 
the  matter  less  than  life  and  death,  it  would 
make  me  smile  to    see    how  cunningly  a 
chain  of  evidence  may  be  woven  against  an 
innocent  man.     Frown  not,  sir !    I  charge 
you  not  with  seeking  the  death  of  one  who 
never  injured  you.     I  believe  you  to  be  a 
good  knight  and  true,  if  ever  was  :  but  still 
I  beg  you  to  remember  what  communica- 
tion I  ever  held  with  the  Infidels  since  first 
I   set   my  foot  in  Rhodes.     That  I  have 
leagued  with  them  I  acknowledge ;  but  it  was 
as  the  tiger  leagues  with  the  wild  bull,  for 
mutual  destruction.     That  I  have  commu- 
nicated with  them — true!  but  it  has  been 
with  my  sword-edge  to  their  brows  and  my 
dagger  in  their  hearts.     They  are  my  dear 
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companions  in  arms !  —  are  they  not  ? 
Have  you  not,  all  of  you,  seen  us  mingle 
our  hearts'  blood  together  in  trench  and  in 
the  breach,  and,  holding  each  other  to  our 
bosoms,  let  nothing  part  us  but  death?  Fie, 
fie !  ye  knights  of  Rhodes,  is  it  thus  ye  re- 
pay your  soldiers  ?  True,  Grand  Master,  I 
did  visit  De  Merail  in  prison, — true,  I 
did  read  the  letter  from  the  Bacha  Peri,  — 
true,  I  did  go  to  the  Turkish  camp,  but 
with  no  friendly  intent ;  and  before  I  set 
my  foot  beyond  the  walls  of  Rhodes,  I  came 
to  warn  you  of  your  danger,  if  you  would 
be  warned,  but  you  refused  me  your  pre- 
sence. Even  then  I  sent  one  of  my  fol- 
lowers to  seek  you,  to  watch  for  you,  and 
to  tell  you  to  guard  the  bastion  of  Auvergne, 
for  there  would  be  the  true  attack.  Doubt- 
less he  did  his  duty,  and  why  you  repeat 
not  now  that  fact  I  cannot  tell.  Last 
night,  however,  was  not  my  night  to  watch 
the  bastion  of  Auvergne,  therefore  I  took 
not  my  men  from  their  duty  when  I  sallied 
out  to  the  Turkish  camp  ;  nor  did  I  go 
thither  to  league  with  enemies  of  the  faith, 
but  to  save  from  their  hands  a  lady,  and 
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my  love,  and  where  is  the  knight  who  dares 
to  say  I  did  not  right  ?" 

Bertrand  de  la  Croix  now  proceeded  to 
give  an  exact  detail  of  all  that  had  occurred 
during  the  preceding  night,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  simple  truth  of  his  story  had 
some  effect.  His  manner  was  calm  and 
dignified,  although  there  was  less  of  that 
cold  haughtiness  in  it  than  he  usually  dis- 
played ;  but  still  the  brow  of  the  Grand 
Master  and  of  the  elder  knights  retained 
their  stern  aspect,  and  after  a  brief  consult- 
ation Villiers  de  ITsle  Adam  replied  — 

"  Your  story,  sir,  is  plausible ;  but  we 
have  no  proof,  even  though  the  deliverance 
of  this  captive  lady  might  take  place  through 
your  means,  that  you  did  not  betray  the 
city  to  the  Turks  as  the  means  of  gaining 
her.  The  fact  of  your  having  sought  for 
me  may  have  taken  place  —  the  fact  of  your 
having  sent  me  warning  or  message  never 
did.  No  such  warning  reached  me.  How- 
ever, fearful  of  doing  injustice,  though  re- 
solved to  punish  where  punishment  is  de- 
served, we  give  you  two  hours  to  seek 
through  the  whole  town  the  messenger  you 
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despatched ;  choose  from  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  any  two  in  whom  you  may  place 
confidence,  and  on  their  knighthood  let 
them  use  every  means  within  that  time  to 
produce  any  proof  that  you  even  attempted 
to  warn  the  order  of  the  danger  you  knew 
was  about  to  befal  it.  Make  your  selec- 
tion, and  God  speed  their  endeavours !  " 

"  You,  Sir  John  de  Real !  and  you,  Sir 
Oliver  de  Brissac,"  replied  the  prisoner, 
addressing  two  of  the  knights  present,  "  if 
in  your  good  courtesy  you  will  so  far  trou- 
ble yourselves,  I  will  beg  you  to  seek  for 
one  Peter  Dufarrel ;  first  let  him  be  in- 
quired for  amongst  my  own  followers,  and 
then  through  the  town.  Bring  him  before 
the  council — let  him  be  fairly  questioned 
what  were  his  lord's  last  commands  before 
setting  forth  on  his  expedition  last  night. 
If  he  speak  not  as  I  have  spoken,  strike  off 
my  head ! " 

The  knights  willingly  undertook  the  task. 
Bertrand  was  removed,  and  the  bonds  taken 
from  his  hands ;  but  moment  after  moment 
passed,  and  no  tidings  of  comfort  or  conso- 
lation reached  him.     An  hour  went  by,  and 
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then  another,  and  Bertrand  was  again  led 
to  the  council-chamber  of  the  order.  The 
cloud  had  gathered  deeper  than  before  on 
the  brow  of  the  Grand  Master. 

"  The  knights  you  yourself  chose,"  he 
said,  in  a  slow  and  solemn  voice,  address- 
ing the  young  soldier,  "  have  searched  town 
and  castle  in  vain  for  the  person  you  have 
named,  and  on  their  honour  they  cannot 
discover  him  ;  the  council  have  heard  your 
case,  and  have  patiently  examined  it  all. 
Traitors  must  not  be  left  unpunished,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  my  painful  duty  to  doom 
you  to  death,  Sir  Bertrand  de  la  Croix ! " 

"  Hold!"  exclaimed  the  young  soldier, 
in  a  firm,  deep,  powerful  voice,  in  the  clear 
steady  tone  of  which  no  indication  of  fear 
could  be  discovered.  "  Hold,  Villiers  de 
PIsle  Adam !  and  call  me  not  Bertrand  de 
la  Croix.  Say  rather,  Francis,  Duke  of  Ni- 
velle  —  yes,  sir,  your  nephew,  and  the  chief 
of  your  own  house  !  Now  forward  with  your 
sentence — now  that  you  know  that  the  in- 
nocent blood  you  are  about  to  shed  is  kin- 
dred to  your  own ;"  and  placing  his  hat  and 
plume  upon  his  head,  he  fixed  his  proud 
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dark  eye  full  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
Grand  Master. 

A  convulsive  motion,  springing  from  the 
agony  of  his  heart,  passed  twice  over  the 
face  of  Villiers  de  l'lsje  Adam  ;  but  still 
the  struggle  to  do  his  duty,  and  his  high 
sense  of  impartial  justice,  wrought  power- 
fully against  the  bonds  of  kindred  and  af- 
fection. His  clenched  hand  wrung  the  arm 
of  the  chair  in  which  he  sat,  his  features 
became  drawn  and  haggard,  his  lip  qui- 
vered, his  eye  strained  upon  the  fine 
countenance  of  his  nephew,  and  then  after 
several  attempts  he  staggered  up  from  his 
seat,  and  strove  to  speak.  Words  at  first 
were  wanting,  but  at  length  with  a  dreadful 
effort  he  repeated  twice,  "  I  doom  thee  to 
death  !     I  doom  thee  to  death  ! " 

"  Not  so  !  not  so  !"  cried  several  of  the 
knights  present.   "  Hold,  my  lord!  hold!" 

But  at  that  moment  the  door  of  the  hall 
was  forced  open,  and  a  pale  ghastly  man, 
covered  with  bloody  bandages,  rushed  into 
the  hall,  followed  by  several  surgeons  of 
the  hospital,  who  strove  in  vain  to  hold 
him. 
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"  He  is  delirious,"  cried  the  surgeon ; 
"  let  him  not  near  the  Grand  Master !  — 
he  is  delirious  from  a  wound  on  his  head, 
and  raving  about  some  ring." 

But  the  wounded  man  strode  on,  notic- 
ing no  one  in  the  hall ;  and  with  a  rapidity 
that  permitted  no  interruption,  he  ap- 
proached the  Grand  Master,  cast  himself  at 
his  feet,  and,  holding  up  a  ring,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  am  not  mad,  my  lord  !  Last 
night  my  noble  master,  the  Duke  of  Ni- 
velle,  when  sallying  forth  against  the  Turks, 
bade  me  warn  you  to  look  to  the  bastion  of 
Auvergne.  ♦  If  he  returned  not  before  the 
dawn,  I  was  to  give  you  this  ring,  and 
tell  you  that  he  is  dead.  You  struck  me 
and  called  me  coward,  when  I  came  to 
warn  you  as  my  lord  commanded.  Strike 
me  again  if  you  will  —  I  am  ready  to  die, 
for  my  lord  is  dead,  and  I  have  done  his 
bidding!" 

"  God  of  Heaven,"  cried  the  Grand 
Master,  "  pardon  me,  a  sinner  !  — My  rash 
haste  has  caused  me  to  strike  an  innocent 
man,  and  nearly  hurried  me  on  to  spill  the 
guiltless  blood  of  my  own  brother's  son." 
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But  few  words  now  remain  to  be  said, 
and  few  explanations  to  be  given.  The 
faithful  follower  to  whom  the  Duke  of 
Nivelle  had  entrusted  his  message  to  the 
Grand  Master,  after  having  been  driven,  as 
we  have  seen,  back  to  the  ramparts,  min- 
gled in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  in  order 
to  shame  the  name  of  coward,  with  which 
he  had  been  branded.  He  soon  fell  under 
several  wounds,  and  was  carried  to  the  hos- 
pital of  the  order,  where  he  raved  strongly 
during  the  night  of  the  Grand  Master  and 
the  Duke  of  Nivelle,  a  name  unknown  in 
the  town  of  Rhodes.  In  the  morning  he 
asked  wildly  if  the  duke  had  returned ;  and 
the  surgeons  fancying  him  delirious,  replied 
in  the  negative.  He  then  strove  to  rise, 
but  was  prevented  for  some  hours ;  at  the 
end  of  which,  however,  he  watched  his  op- 
portunity, forced  his  way  out,  and  reached 
the  presence  of  the  Grand  Master,  as  de- 
tailed above. 

The  innocence  of  the  young  Duke  of 
Nivelle  was  fully  established,  and  he  easily 
explained  to  his  uncle  the  circumstances 
which    had   led  to  the   cold    reserve    and 
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concealment  he  had  adopted.  Having 
met  and  loved  Isabel  de  Merail  in  Spain, 
he  had  determined  to  win  her,  by  high 
deeds  in  favour  of  that  order  to  which  her 
father  had  devoted  himself.  But  his  own 
uncle,  the  Grand  Master,  having  refused 
the  alliance  when  pressed  in  former  days, 
the  young  lover  was  afraid  that  his  scheme 
would  meet  opposition  and  obstruction,  if 
he  made  himself  known  to  his  relation, 
from  whose  memory  fifteen  years  had  obli- 
terated all  traces  of  his  person.  Lest  any 
casual  circumstance  should  betray  his  se- 
cret also,  he  imposed  upon  himself  a  stern 
system  of  reserve,  which  he  only  broke 
through  towards  the  father  of  her  he  loved  ; 
nor  did  he  reveal  himself  to  him  till  he 
had  won  his  regard.  De  Merail,  who  had 
already  bound  himself  to  the  Turks,  gladly 
seized  a  fresh  means  of  punishing,  as  he 
thought,  the  rival  who  had  borne  away  the 
highest  dignity  of  the  order  from  the 
hand  he  stretched  to  grasp  it,  and  willingly 
promised  his  daughter  to  the  Duke  of 
Nivelle,  though  he  had  at  one  time  de- 
clared that  fire  and  water  would  as  soon 
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unite  as  his  race  with  that  of  Villiers  de 
l'lsle  Adam. 

When  many  mutual  explanations  had 
been  given  between  the  Grand  Master  and 
his  nephew,  the  mind  of  the  gallant  knight 
of  Rhodes  reverted  to  all  the  splendid  deeds 
he  had  seen  the  young  soldier  perform  in 
defence  of  the  order,  and  clasping  him  to  his 
bosom,  he  exclaimed,  "  How — how  could 
I  ever  think  you  guilty  !  But  tell  me,  tell 
me,  Nivelle  —  for  it  weighs  like  a  load  upon 
my  heart,  that  the  same  fatal  errors  which 
had  nearly  led  to  your  death  may  have 
brought  that  wretched  man,  De  Merail,  to 
the  block  without  cause  —  tell  me,  was  his 
sentence  just?" 

"  Be  your  heart  at  rest,"  replied  the 
duke.  "  He  well  deserved  his  fate  ;  but 
if  I  have  served  the  order  of  Rhodes  —  if 
I  have  shed  my  blood  in  its  defence,  never 
let  the  manner  of  his  death  reach  his 
daughter's  ears.  Let  it  be  buried  in  si- 
lence, and  hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  order, 
for  I  would  not  for  a  world  that  my  bride's 
cheek  should  burn  with  the  knowledge  that 
her  father  was  a  traitor." 
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Nor  did  she  ever  know  it.  Nivelle  soon 
clasped  her  again  to  his  bosom,  and  did 
away  all  her  fears  for  his  own  safety.  He 
had  still,  however,  the  hard  task  of  break- 
ing to  her  the  loss  of  her  parent,  although 
his  devotion  to  the  order  of  St.  John  had 
long  deprived  her  of  his  immediate  care  and 
near  affection.  To  her  dying  day  she  be- 
lieved that  he  had  fallen  gallantly  in  the 
defence  of  Rhodes  ;  and  in  after  years, 
when  that  island  was  mentioned,  though 
she  thought  of  it  with  a  sigh,  there  min- 
gled with  her  sorrow  a  touch  of  that  pride 
with  which  the  knights  themselves  remem- 
bered their  long  glorious  resistance. 

As  all  men  know,  Rhodes  at  length  fell ; 
but  it  was  not  till  her  bulwarks  were  le- 
velled to  the  ground,  and  her  defenders  re- 
duced to  less  than  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
force  that  assailed  them.  Even  then,  a 
proud  capitulation  gave  glory  both  to  the 
living  and  the  dead ;  and  sailing  away 
from  the  island,  for  which  they  had  so 
nobly  fought,  the  Grand  Master  and  his 
knights  anchored  at  Setia,  in  the  island  of 
Candia,  where  Isabel  de  Merail  gave  her 
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hand  to  him  who  had  so  long  possessed  her 
heart.  The  morning  of  their  affection 
broke  in  storms  and  tempests ;  but  now, 
when  once  the  clouds  had  passed  away,  the 
hours  sped  on  in  sunshine  and  tranquillity, 
and  a  bright  calm  evening  closed  the  long 
summer  day  of  their  existence, 
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